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= THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC 


Two points must be remembered in considering the work of Angli- 
canism in Jerusalem and the Near East. One is that interest in ecu- 
menical relations tends to wax and wane as the nations become more 
or less internationally minded. The other is that missionary strategy 
is always partly dependent on political realities. Our responsibilities — 
in this troubled area, whatever they are, remain constant; our hope of 
early success in bearing them is conditioned by historical events in| 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Jerusalem diocese reached a high point in the period from 1920 
to 1948. Under the conditions provided by the British mandate, the 
Church ministered freely to British and Americans in Palestine, Trans- 
jordan and Cyprus, ministered to its Arab and Jewish congregations, 
and carried on a work of education and codperation among Orthodox, 
\rmenian and other oriental Christians. The partition of Palestine 
made all of this more difficult. The work goes on, but Christ Church 
in the Old City of Jerusalem is unused, St. Paul’s is in ruins and its 
Arab congregation worships in the Collegiate Church of St. George, 
and work in Israel is seriously reduced. The American chaplain, who 
used to teach in the Armenian seminary in Jerusalem, now has his 
headquarters in Beirut. The Arab Episcopalians of Palestine now ask 
that the next Bishop in Jerusalem be an Arab, and this is not surpris- 
ing, since the Orthodox have demanded an Arab patriarch, in defiance 
of the old custom by which a Greek monk was always elected. 

One may be sure that the Archbishop of Canterbury and other Eng- 
lish church leaders are pondering the problems, and it would be im- 
proper to jog their elbows, since the responsibility has been British and 
most of the support for the work has come from Britain. Yet all Angli- 
cans should be prayerfully concerned and ask how best the work of 
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their Church can be furthered in the homeland of Jesus Christ and 
the first apostles. 

We shall certainly wish to maintain in Jordan and Israel a witness 
to Anglicanism as a part of the world Church. The Holy Land will 
always be a pilgrimage center and our people should find their Church 
there. We have a long and honorable history of codperation with the 
castern churches and in Jerusalem this has been particularly fruitful. 
But we ought to be there on more than a minimum basis, and some 
day there should be in Jerusalem a school of advanced biblical and the- 
ological study—either Anglican, or an ecumenical one in which Angli- 

cans make their coniribution. Ideally, Jerusalem should have a Chris- 
ian university, but since there are good universities in Beirut and Cairo 
——-which need all the support we can give—this is impracticable. 
_ The Arab Episcopalians, as they call themselves, are considerable in 
number and very loyal to their Church. Since many of them were edu- 
cated in American schools, they tend to look to our country; the more 
0, since they are now resentful of British politics and full of the spirit 
of Arab patriotism. This presents the Anglican churches with a situa- 
tion of great delicacy, yet work among the Arabs can and should be 
extended, both because there are unshepherded Christians in various 
parts of Palestine and because we should maintain a witness in the 
Moslem world. 

And what of our missionary responsibility to the Jews, which the 
Church has never faced squarely? Are we to withdraw from the task: 
That would be saying in effect either that Judaism is a complete re- 
ligion and the Christian revelation is not needed; or that the Church 
does not really want Jewish members, and that evangelism can be left 
to the most conservative and fundamentalist elements in Christendom. 
A Christian mission will not be welcomed in Israel; it will at best be 
tolerated; but in spite of this we should repair our comparative neglect. 

What we can accomplish in the near future will depend to a large 
degree on American foreign policy and the response to this in the Near 
East. We should nevertheless have a long-range plan; after all, through 
most of the past twenty centuries Chistianity has faced political diffi- 
culties. And if the several churches of the Anglican communion should 
be asked to give help, they ought to respond willingly. 

E. Jonnson 
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THE PARABLE OF THE LOAVES 4 


By Fay Rosinson p 


Hingham, Mass. 


The gospel stories, outside of the parables, have almost always been 
understood as straightforward accounts of actual or supposed events. 
Fundamentalists look on them as pure history. Skeptical students cat- 
alogue a smaller or greater number of them as pious fiction; but even 
among the skeptics few have doubted that they were intended as sim- 
ple history. Once in a while the suggestion is made that some story 
has grown out of non-narrative material; as the blasting of the fig tree, 
in which a number of scholars have seen a modified parable. A few 
commentators have offered special interpretations of individual gospels 
that predicate considerable allegory; as Loisy’s contention that Mark 
is a pro-Pauline polemic. It is not uncommon for students to find 
allegorical details and overtones in many places. But that the evangel- 
ists supposed their material to be at the bottom accounts of actual 
happenings has been assumed, at least in recent times, by the great 
majority. 

The near-universality of this assumption is astonishing. It is hard 
to believe that a skeptical non-Christian could read some of these 
stories without making the quite opposite assumption that they were 
intended to be allegorical. The healings probably have a basis in his~- 
toric fact, and all of them may have developed directly from this basis 
through the storyteller’s art alone. But a few of the other stories must 
be either outright miracle or allegory. 

An outstanding example of this category is the feeding of the five 
thousand. This may, of course, record an event in which Jesus con- 
sciously and deliberately gave the multitude a foretaste of the Messi- 
anic age, an “eschatological sacrament,” to use Schweitzer’s phrase. But 
if one is to accept this interpretation, it would seem that he must also 


‘An amply documented account of the use of allegorical interpretation by he 
rabbis, Philo, Pau! and the early fathers of the church is to be found in Harry A. 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 24-72. 
This includes reference to Origen’s statement in De Principiis, IV 3 3, that certain 
passages in the New Testament are not to be taken literally at all. It is perhaps a 
point in favor of the general thesis of this paper that Origen’s principles of scriptural 
interpretation were acceptable to the eastern churches of his own time, where a 
correct understanding of Semitic writings was most likely to obtain. 
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accept all its miraculous implications. To point out that the story no- 
where says that Jesus multiplied the loaves and to imply that this fact 
opens the way to some sort of rationalizing of the story is sophisti- 
cated reasoning. If the story is not to be accepted as a straightforward 
account of a miraculous event, the only interpretation that does justice 
to the writers of the gospels and makes sense in itself is the allegorical. 

The feeding of the five thousand occurs in all four gospels in nearly 
| identical form. In Mark the story is part of a complex of stories, all 
of which should be considered in connection with it. The story itself 
occurs in 6:30-44. It is immediately followed by the story of Jesus 
walking on the water (6:45-52), which closes with a reference to the 
loaves. Then a variant, the feeding of the four thousand, occurs at 
$:1-9; and another discussion of bread, with references to both stories, 
is to be found in 8:14-21. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LOAVES 


This entire complex is to be found with small but sometimes sig- 
nificant variations in Matthew 14:13-33, 15:32-39, 16:5-12. Since the 
verbal similarities are close, and the intervening material also parallels 
Mark, there seems to be little doubt that throughout this complex Mat- 
thew is following Mark and is largely dependent upon it.’ 

The feeding of the five thousand occurs in Luke 9:10-17. The verbal 
_ similarities, especially in the last two verses where there are strong li- 


turgical echoes,’ are nearly as close to Mark as in Matthew. But there 
are differences in the order of the material, and the story, is laid not 
in “a desert place” but in “a city called Bethsaida.” It is certainly de- 
rived from the same ultimate source as Mark, but may depend in part 
on a parallel line of tradition rather than on Mark alone. The possi- 
bility is enhanced by Luke’s omission of all the rest of the complex and 


indeed of all associated material fom Mark 6:45 to 8:26. 


*\ recent dissenting voice is Pierson Parker, The Gospel Before Mark, (Chicago, 
1953), which finds those parts of Matthew which parallel Mark, plus those parts 
that are unique to Matthew, a common source for both gospels. 

‘Compare the series of verbs here with the serics in the Markan story of the last 
supper, Mark 14:22. 

*Mention of the desert place occurs, however, in the body of the story, Luke 9:12. 

’That Luke’s use of the name Bethsaida in 9:10 is by way of compensation for 
the omission of Mark 6:45 and 8:22 is open to question in the light of his omission 

of the name Caesarea Philippi in 9:18 (par. Mark 8:27, Matt. 16:13). On the 
other hand that Luke had access to a divergent tradition and used it is proved by 
his story of the passion. It should be noted also that direct contact between Luke 
and Matthew is a real possibility. In this passage there are two points at which 
Luke seems to show the influence of Matthew. He adds to Mark’s teaching the 
healing that Matthew substitutes for it (Mark 6:34, Matt. 14:14, Luke 9:11), and 
he begins his condensation of the conversation about the loaves in the same fashion 


as Matthew (Mark 6:37, Matt. 14:17, Luke 9:13). 
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al In John the story stands at 6:1-14 and is immediately followed, as 
* in Mark and Matthew, by the walking on the water (6:15-21). The 
sti- 


Johannine form has certain special variations. In common with the 
} Johannine stories generally it shows a liking for dialogue and the prac- 
-al tise of naming the interlocutors, and seems to be the author’s own re- 


telling.’ Except for this, the story is actually closer to Mark in certain 


all respects than Luke is. It is set in a grassy spot on the other side of 
elf the lake, makes mention of the “two hundred pennyworth of bread” 
us that even Matthew omits, and retains the sequel. John dates the story 
he | — at the time of the Passover—doubtless with the subsequent homily in 
at mind—but even this is suggested by Mark’s statement that the grass 
es, was green. Although verbal similarities are comparatively slight—as 
they would be in a free retelling—it is hard to avoid the impression 
g- that the Markan story, either in our present Mark or in some earlier 
he | document, is the source for this story in John. 
ls Comparison of the four gospels is inconclusive, but one cannot be far 
t- wrong in assuming that in Mark we have a close approximation to the 
original form of the story. There are even vestiges of an original Ara- 
al maic in Mark 6:39 f. in the phrases symposia symposia and prasiat 
i- prasiai. On the other hand there is reason to suppose that the fishes 
e are a Greek addition and made in our present Greek text. The story 
ot of the five thousand begins and ends with mention of the loaves only, 
. and all references to fish elsewhere sit loosely in their context.’ In the 
t story of the four thousand the “small fish” are in what amounts to a 
- footnote in 8:7. And in the recapitulation in 8:19 f. only the loaves 
j are mentioned. Every reference to fish in the entire complex can be 
dropped, and the narratives will be but the more coherent as a result. 
A number of points support the idea that Mark intended the story 
: of the five thousand to be taken as allegory. 


The first of these is its virtual repetition in the story of the four 
thousand. If the stories are understood as accounts of actual events, 
; then, as has been pointed out, the disciples are represented in the sec- 


| “Even though the ideological relationship between John and certain of the Dead 
| Sea Scrolls reopens the question of John’s authorship and authenticity, it is doubtful 
: a ee use of names and dialogue is to be looked upon as any more reportorial 
ian Plato’s. 
Omit the fishes in Mark 6:38, 43, and read Mark 6:41: “And taking the five 
loaves he looked up to heaven and blessed and broke and gave them to the disciples 
to set before the people.” Both Matthew and Luke omit the references to fish in 
Mark 6:41b, 43. In the story of the four thousand Matthew mentions the fish twice, 
ence using Mark’s ichthydia and once using ichthys. 
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ond account as “forgetful and obtuse to the point of imbecility.”’ And 
ths difficulty is not really met by the argument that the second story is 
a doublet of the first. One is still confronted with the fact that the 
evangelist not only included both stories, but added yet another inci- 
dent in which both stories are referred to individually. 


IIo 


Again, in Mark the story of the feeding of the four thousand is im- 
mediately followed by the Pharisees’ seeking of a sign from heaven and 
Jesus’ statement, “No sign shall be given to this generation.” There 
is no suggestion that a sign has already been given. Yet surely the 
feeding of the five thousand men with five loaves and a couple of fishes, 
and the subsequent feeding of four thousand with seven loaves, in both 
cases with far more scraps left over than there was food to begin with, 
must have met all the requirements of a “sign” if it had actually hap- 
pened; and it is inconceivable that the evangelist would not have indi- 
cated as much if he thought of his story as a record of events. 


A third point is the very contents of the closing incident in the Mark- 

an complex. This reads: “And he left them, and getting into the boat 
-again he departed to the other side. Now they had forgotten to bring 
bread; and they had only one loaf with them in the boat. And he 
cautioned them, saying, “I'ake heed, beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and the leaven of Herod.’ And they discussed it with one another, 
saying, ‘We have no bread.’ And being aware of it, Jesus said to them, 
‘Why do you discuss the fact that you have no bread? Do you not yet 
perceive or understand? Are your hearts hardened? Having eyes do 
you not see, and having ears do you not hear? And do you not remem- 
ber? When I broke the five loaves for the five thousand, how many 


_ baskets (kophinoi) full of broken pieces did you take up?’ They said 


to him, “I'welve.’ ‘And the seven for the four thousand, how many bask- 
ets (spyrides) full of broken pieces did you take up?’ and they said to 
him, ‘Seven.’ And he said to them, ‘Do you not yet understand?’ ” 
Surely such elaborate belaboring of the details of the two feeding 
stories indicates that the evangelist is asking his readers to look closely 
at those stories in search of a meaning that is not to be found on the 
surface. 


Another point is the distinction made in these stories in the use of 
the words for basket. The twelve baskets in the story of the five thou- 
sand are kophinoi, not only in Mark, but also in Matthew, Luke and 
John. The word used for the seven baskets in Matthew as well as in 


*A. T. Cadoux, The Sources of the Second Gospel, (New York, n.d.), p. 17. 
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Mark is spyrides. The commentators are in almost universal agree- 
ment that there is no important difference in meaning between these 
terms. Yet the two are very carefully distinguished, even in the sum- 
maries in the passage quoted above. Does this not in itself indicate 
something more or other than a simple record of events?° 


Again, the passage quoted above contains a brief rewording of the 
thought in Isaiah 6:9-10." This is an explicit allusion to the para- 
phrase of that same passage in Mark 4:12, where the disciples are told 
that to them “has been given the secret of the kingdom of God, but 
for those cutside everything is in parables; so that they may indeed 
see but not perceive,” etc. In the light of this passage Jesus’ questions 
in the later story appear tantamount to a statement that the feeding 
stories are parables, whose meaning the disciples will, or should, per- 
ceive, but which those outside will hear and not understand. 

Yet again, Mark 4:13-20 gives an illustration of how parables are to 
be interpreted, that the disciples may “understand all the parables.” 
Now in most New Testament parables the story as a whole makes some 
single point and the details are irrevelant. But Mark 4:13-20 treats 
the parable of the sower as an allegory and expounds the meaning, 
item by item, of the details. To what purpose is this? The parables 
that follow the exposition are true parables and cannot be interpreted 
after this fashion. On the other hand Jesus’ questions in 8:17-21, which 
point back in the direction of this exposition, concern two stories that 
yield to just such allegorical interpretation. 

Finally, one of the features of the gospel of Mark that has most 
troubled commentators is its repeated statement that the disciples did 
not comprehend. Is it not possible that this is not intended primarily 
as a characterization of the disciples, but is rather a literary device for 
calling the reader’s attention to something that is being hidden from the 
comprehension of those outside? 

Matthew gives no indication that he any more than Mark consid- 
ered the story of the loaves a record of actual events. The repetition 
of the story is as uncomplimentary to the disciples here as in Mark; a 
point of some significance when one considers how often Matthew tones 
down Mark’s picture of obtuse disciples. The statement that there 


“Commentators have suggested an allegorical interpretation of the twelve baskets 
‘s symbolizing the twelve tribes of Israel or the twelve apostles, and the seven 
baskets as the seven deacons, without questioning the basic historicity of these stories. 

“This rewording contains also an exp'icit quotation that may come from either 
Jer. §:21 or Ezek. 12:2. But the thought of all three passages is the same. 
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shall be no sign given is modified by the phrase “except the sign of 


Jonah.” But this refers to the resurrection. There is no suggestion 
that the preceding story is to be thought of as miraculous, even though 
the miracle has actually been enhanced by the addition of “women 
and children.” 

On the other hand Matthew makes two changes which can be un- 
derstood as deliberate clues for the interpretation of the stories. The 
differences between Matthew and Mark in this complex of passages 
are for the most part of little significance for our present purposes. But 
two do command attention. Mark 6:51b, 52 reads, “And they were ut- ) 
terly astounded, for they did not understand about the loaves, but 
their hearts were hardened.” Matthew omits this and substitutes, “And | 
those in the boat worshiped him, saying, ‘Truly you are the Son of | 
God.’”™ Similarly the closing question in Mark 8:21 is expanded into ) 
the following: “ ‘How is it that you fail to perceive that I did not | 
speak about bread? Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sad- 


ducees.’ Then they understood that he did not tell them to beware of 
the leaven of bread, but of the teaching of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees”” In Matthew itself the first of these is related to the walking on 

the water, the second to a saying of Jesus about leaven. But the fact 1 


that they are substitutes for questions in Mark both of which specifi- 
cally refer back to the stories of the loaves makes it probable that Mat- 
thew intended them to suggest to his readers that the stories of the ; 
loaves were somehow related to Jesus’ divine sonship and to Jesus’ 
teachings. 

t 


Luke’s emission of all related material, including the story of the 
four thousand, makes it impossible to determine how he understood the 
story of the five thousand. But he nowhere indicates that he consid- | 
ered it an answer to the request for a sign. 


Unlike the synoptics, John in recounting the feeding of the five ) 
thousand specifically calls it a sign and adds that because of it people t 
said, “This is indeed the prophet who is to come into the world,” and P 
that “they were about to come and take him by force to make him a : 
king.”” Since none of this is in any way suggested in the synoptic “ 
accounts, these special features are probably~to be attributed to John 7 
himself and may not be important. On the other hand the very free- ‘ 
dom he takes with the material may indicate that he felt at liberty to o 


“Matt. 14:33. 
3Mfatt. 16:11 f. 
John 6:14, 15. 
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retell the stories in what for his audience would be a more pertinent 
and effective manner precisely because he did not consider them his- 
torical 

In any case the miracle of the loaves and the walking on the water 
are followed in the Johannine manner by an extended discourse based 
»pon them. This declares that it was not Moses that gave the true 
bread from heaven (6:31 f.), but that Jesus himself is the bread of 
life (6:35): that he who eats of this bread shall live forever (6:58); 
and that to eat the true bread of life is to believe in Jesus (6:29, 47, 
et al). Now this of course is an exposition of the inner meaning of the 
eucharist, the institution of which, significantly enough, is not elsewhere 
viven in John. One must consequently suppose that the miracle of the 
loaves and the breaking of the bread as given in the synoptic stories 
of the last supper were understood by John to be in all essential fea- 
tures identical. And it is clear that whether he considered the signs 
to have been actual events or not, he thought of the miracle of the 
loaves as being in effect an allegory and proceeded to interpret it 
as such, 

Is it really so difficult to suppose that the story which John thus in- 
terprets allegorically was constructed in the first place to carry that 
allegory? A brief form of the story itself with Elisha as protagonist 
already existed in II Kings 4:42-44; and its Messianic implications 
must surely have brought it to the attention of those who believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah. The additional details, which raise all manner 
of questions if looked upon as historical, can all be interpreted within 
the limits of the Messianic preaching. The five loaves are the five books 
of the law, in which as John points out the Jews think to have eternal 
life.“ The five thousand are the chosen of Israel: the number occurs | 
in Acts 4:4. The twelve kophinoi are the twelve apostles, to whom the 
Messiah has given the authority formerly exercised by the scribes, and. 
to whom more is promised.” The two fish added by the Greek church 
are the two “Christian” commandments that epitomize the law and the 
prophets. The details in the parallel story differ not as a result of ac- 
cidents of transmission, but because they have a different meaning. 
The seven loaves are the seven Noachian laws which the Jews consid- 
ered binding upon all humanity, the seven spyrides are the seven dea- 
cons, and the four thousand are the gentiles, the number representing 


“John 5:39. 
Matt. 19:28. Note that this aspect of early Christian belief is not mentioned in 
the reports in Acts of the public preaching. 
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perhaps their second-class status in the Messianic kingdom. The fishes, 
for which a different word is used, are outside the allegory.” 


is eminently reasonable. ‘The custom of figurative writing was well en- 
trenched in the Jewish literary tradition, so much so that all religious 
Jiterature was looked upon, at least by some groups, as having a con- 
cealed meaning, and much of the law and the prophets was interpreted 
accordingly.” ‘To express religious beliefs in allegorical form would 
have been quite natural to the Semitic mind of the period. In the face 
of such threat of danger as confronted the disciples of the crucified 
Messiah the use of allegory for the initial presentation of their teach- 
ings would have been almost inevitable. Indeed the statement in Mark 
4:33, “With many such parables he spoke the word to them as they 
were able to hear it,’ may describe the procedure of the original 
apostles. 

It may well be that a small book of these allegorical teachings was 
composed for the support of the faithful during that little known per- 
secution recorded in Acts in which Paul took part; and that this was 
subsequently incorporated in the gospel of Mark. There are indications 
throughout Mark that it is made up at least in part of written sources, 
and a particularly good example occurs in the material under discus- 
sion. After the feeding of the five thousand Jesus sends the disciples 
away by boat “to Bethsaida.” But the place where they actually land 
is Gennesaret. ‘The simplest explanation of this discrepancy is that 
ve have here the unaltered juxtaposition of two documents and that 
verses 6:53-56 come from another story altogether. The fact that the 
walking on the water occurs as the immediate sequel to the feeding of 
the five thousand wherever it occurs at all, even in John, is strong sup- 
porting evidence.* 

That the story of the four thousand was also part of this primitive 
document is doubtful. One would understand from Acts 11:19 f. that 


/chthydia, avoiding the acrostic ichthys. In the story of the five thousand John 
excludes the fishes from the allegory by us ing opsarion. An interesting alternation 
between ichthys and opsarion is to be found in John 21, where ichthys is used of the 
153 fishes in the net, which undoubtedly are to be mterpreted allegorically, but 
opsarion of the fish that Jesus and the disciples eat. 

7An excellent example of this is the newly discovered Habbakuk Commentary, 
which is certainly older than our gospels. 

“The story of Jesus walking on the water and appearing to the storm-tossed 
disciples i is an allegory of the anes Water is a symbol of death and was so 
used in early Christian ritual (Rom. 6:3 f.). To say that Jesus walked on the water 
is to say that God did not let his ey one see corruption (Acts 2:27,31). 


That the earliest Christian preaching should have been “in parables”. 
Pp g p 
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gentiles were not admitted to the church until after the Pharisaic per- 
secution. On the other hand the story of the seven deacons specifically 
refers to the Grecians,” and one of these, Nicholas, is spoken of as 2 
proselyte from Antioch. It may be that the very earliest church in- 
cluded non-Jews; indeed it is possible that it was some supposed sacri- 
lege resulting from this that precipitated the persecution.” 


THE ASCENT AND DESCENT OF THE SON OF MAN 
IN THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN > — 


By EF. M. Sipesorrom 
West Hart'epool, England 


The term ‘Son of Man’ in the gospels is often merely a name, sig- 
nifying Jesus, and not in any sense an interpretation. Thus Mk. 8:31 
has ‘the Son of Man’ for which Matthew substitutes ‘Jesus Christ’; 
Mk. 10:45 has ‘Son of Man’ where Luke has ‘I’ (cf. Mt. 16:13 and 
12:8); Mt. 5:11 has ‘for my sake’ but Luke ‘for the sake of the Son 
of Man’ (6:22). Yet elsewhere in the same books Son of Man is a 
title with colorful associations. Some of these reappear in the Fourth 
Gospel; thus the Son of Man is Judge, Messiah, Servant (5:27; 1:41, 
cf. 12:34; ch. 13). But associations appear in John of which the sy- 
noptics are free: the Son of Man is to be lifted up and glorified (3:14; 
8-28; 12:34); he gives of the bread of life which is his flesh (6:27, 532 
and passim); he is the gate of heaven of Jacob’s vision—the point of 
union between heaven and earth (1:51; cf. 10:7)—and he alone as- 


“Hellenistai, Acts 6:1. ‘This has been understood to mean Greek-speaking Jews. 
But the same term is used (in many manuscripts: so Westcott and Hort) in Acts 
11:20, where it certainly refers to genti'es. A provocative suggestion as to the more 
exact meaning of the term is made by Oscar Cullmann in JBL, (1955), pp. 220 ff. 

“It is tempting to think that Paul’s call to be apostle to the gentiles may have 
come as a result of his participation in a persecution that sprang from the acceptance 
of gentiles. Jesus’ own attitude is at least open to question. ‘The more strictly Jewish 
utterances ascribed to him are to be found only in Matthew (10:5 f.; 15:24), and 
may be editorial ax-grinding. The opposite point of view, as expressed in the parable 
of the good Samaritan, may quite as well reflect Jesus’ own teaching. 

‘Bernard held 12:34 as proof that the Johannine crowd do not identify the Son of 
Man and the Christ; but they are confused by this Son of Man because their Christ | 
is an irresistible conqueror, ‘abiding for ever.’ 
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cended and descended (3:13; cf. 6:62).? With the notion of a descend- 
ing Son of Man we part company altogether with the ‘one like unto a 
son of man,’ i.e., the ‘manlike one’, of the Jewish apocalypses; nowhere 
in Jewish literature does the latter descend.’ In Daniel 7 he comes to 
the Ancient of Days to be given kingship—and this is the meaning of 
Christ’s confession before the high priest (Dan. 7:13 with Ps. 110-11; 
Mk. 14:62). In the Similitudes of Enoch, where the Danielic idea is 
developed, the Son of Man is already part of the heavenly furniture, 
as it were, but does not descend (Enoch 46:1). In the post-christian 
4 Ezra (2 Esdras) the same tradition is carried on, and the Man of 
unknown origin rises from the sea to fly with the clouds, but again 
does not descend at all. 

This fact has led some scholars to cast about for the source of John’s 
inspiration in the Hellenistic notions of the time, in the conceptions in 
which, as W. Knox wrote, ‘everything, including the souls of men, was 
in a continual state of ascending and descending between earth and 
heaven.” (St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, p. 195). 

Philo, after subscribing to the doctrine that the air is full of incor- 
poreal souls, and all parts of the universe filled with living creatures, 
goes on: ‘Now of these souls some descend upon the earth to be bound 
up in mortal bodies... . But some soar upwards... . But others, 
condemning the body of great folly and trifling, have pronounced it a 
prison, and a grave, and, flying from it as from a house of correction 
or a tomb, have raised themselves aloft on light wings towards the 
aether, and have devoted their whole lives to sublime speculations’ 
(On Dreams, 1:22, commenting on Gen. 28:12). 

The cosmic Bull of Mithraism seems sometimes to have been thought 
of as going up to the sky and somehow communicating to human souls 
the power of ascending likewise. Mithras similarly ascended through 
che seven spheres to the supreme heaven, and is represented as lead- 
ing his worshippers by the hand. The same idea recurs in Mandaism, 


*Kraeling in Anthropos and Son of Man, following Holtzmann, held that the ideas 
associated by John with the name Son of Man are simultaneously employed in con- 
nection with the names Son of God. Only-begotten, Logos, Christ, and Son, and 
appear apart from the use of titles altogether. A detailed examination of the evi- 
dence does not bear this out. 

°G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Future, p. 259, has asserted that in Dan. 7 
the one like a son of man descends to earth to receive dominion from an Ancient of 
Days a'ready enthroned there. But the author of Daniel does not say that he de- 
scended, and, as will be seen, those who follow him think in terms of ascent: see 
above in the text and Acts 7:55 f., and Rev. 14:14. Cf. also J. A. T. Robinson, 
Expository Times, xvii, 11 (August, 1956). 
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where Manda d’Hayye, the personified Gnosis, leads his own past the 
evil planets—one of which, incidentally, is Jesus Messiah the deceiver. 

Writers, especially in Germany, have traced prominent features of 
the Johannine Son of Man to a figure called the Heavenly Man, a term 
used to cover a wide assortment of characters from the Mandean mes- 
sengers to the Ur-Mensch of the Wisdom Literature and the properly 
so-called ‘Heavenly Man’ of Philo. But that the Johannine Son of 
Man is secondary and derivative in this sense is refuted by the absence 
in the Christian document of any trace of the soteriological back- 
zround of these myths, namely the necessity of escaping from the thrall 
of matter. The doctrine of the spheres through which the soul must 
ascend was the science of the day, and the various doctrines of en- 
lightenment professed to supply the correct passwords for each stage 
(Burkitt, Church and Gnosis, p. 118; cf. Menoud, L’Evangile de Jean, 
pp. 33 ff.). 

The various gnostic anthropoi were of course personifications of the 
drama of the soul escaping from the body at death; as Menoud says, 
Mandaism, for instance, ‘knows nothing, properly speaking, of a re- 
demption accomplished down here; it is death alone that can deliver 
souls’ (op. cit. p. 35). 

But John’s Son of Man is a historical person, and he comes that men 
might have life abundant here and now. So far as the Man in his 
various forms is concerned, it is probable that in every case he derives, 
not from Persian sources, but from speculation upon Wisdom and the 
Jewish protoplast (see Wis. 10:1), and recent evidence confirms this 
(see G. Quispel in The Jung Codex, pp. 76-78). The Fourth Evange- 
list had more direct contact with these movements of thought than any 
of our (later) gnostic sources. 

It is difficult to trace the idea of the descent of a god. In the Kore 
Kosmu we are told that Isis and Osiris came down from heaven to 
earth to civilise mankind. But the gods of the mystery-cults ‘were not 
held to have “come down” in the same sense as the Christian Savior’ 
(W. Scott, Hermetica, II, p. 9). The Man in Poimandres may be said 
to descend in order to be united with nature; he is partly divine; but 
his descent is a fall, a mere personification of the Greek view that in 
man the divine element is hindered by the body—and the ‘body is a 


‘The idea of the soul ascending beyond the material order is familiar in modern re- 
ligion also: cf. H. P. Liddon (quoted FE. Herman, Creative Prayer, p. 14), ‘Prayer 
is the act of the whole man, detaching himself from the embarrassments of sense and 

nature, and ascending to the true level of his destiny.’ 
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tomb,’ being material. The Man’s descent is the primordial Fal), 
something that must be reversed. 

In Mandaism also the descent of Adakas (the hidden Adam) and 
the Uthras (angels which accompany him into the body of the first 
man) is their Fall. 

It is true that in the fourth tractate of the Hermetic Corpus (C.H. 
4:2) God ‘sends down’ man to ornament the immortal cosmos, the ‘body 
of God,’ and Dodd thinks that here too, as in Poimandres, Genesis 1 
is being drawn on (Fourth Gospel, p. 29). This ‘characteristic oscilla- 
tion’ of Hellenistic thought, between the world and the flesh as evil and 
as good, appears elsewhere in this body of teaching; cf. C.H. 6:4 “The 
cosmos is the fullness of evil’ with C.H. 12:15 ‘The cosmos is the full- 
ness of life.’ A similar duality has been traced in the Johannine writ- 
ings. But there is a difference. Without going into the matter more 
fully here it can be said that a comparison of Jn. 6:63 (‘It is the spirit 
that quickens; the flesh is of no avail’) with Jn. 12:19 (‘See how you 
avail nothing’) and 8:15 (‘You judge according to the flesh’) with 7:24 
(‘Do not judge according to appearances’) gives John’s meaning. Flesh 
1s what is ineffectual and superficial. This is the Hebrew conception. 
The horses of the Egyptians are flesh, not spirit; all flesh is grass; and 
-—our Lord’s famous excuse for his disciples—the spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak. It is of the flesh we speak when we say, ‘To err is 
human’; spirit is specially associated with God. : 

Jesus’ redemption is effective because he is ‘from above.’ The con- 
trasts between the Torah and the true bread, the water of Jacob’s well 
and the living water, the good shepherd and the hireling, the true vine 
and (possibly) the ‘degenerate plant of a strange vine’ of Ezekiel 17:7, 
are parallel to this distinction flesh-spirit. It is not that spirit is good 
while flesh is evil, nor yet Plato’s Idea whch seeks to impose itself upon 
recalcitrant matter, which is in John’s mind. 

Yet his notion of flesh is ambivalent, as is the notion of ‘the world’ 
which he shares with the rabbis. The flesh with its ingrained conven- 
tionalism and externalism is unprofitable, uncreative; Christians are 
not born of the flesh (1:13). Yet at the touch of God the flesh can 
become the vehicle of the life of God, of his manifestation; the Word 
became flesh, and the contrast between spirit and flesh as upper and 
lower is done away, and the final comparison is between the Son of 
Man and the flesh which rejects him: he is from above, they from be- 


‘It is not rea!ly fair to look to Mandaism for examples, as it draws heavily on 
Christian ideas. 
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low (8:23, cf. 8:15). John’s dualism is ethical, and the darkness which 
men choose in preference to light is the darkness of lovelessness (I Jn. 
2:9). 

From ‘flesh’ John can easily pass to ‘flesh and blood’ as denoting the 
historical manifestation of the Word. But that phrase is too abstract: 
it is the man Jesus of Nazareth of whom he speaks; ‘blood’ signifies 
his death. In this world of ours he lived the divine life, overcoming 
the obstacles which we have to face (16:33), suffering the last humili- 
ation. The Hellenistic notions are completely reversed: ‘His incarna- 
tion is not a gradually ascending process, but a fall; “He who was rich 
vet for our sake became poor, that we by His poverty might be made 
rich”. Here is John’s picture of the bread of life which came down 
from heaven.’ So wrote George Matheson (St. John’s Portrait of 
Christ, pp. 44 f.).. And, once here, his prayer is not that of a Man- 
Jean messenger, that his own should be taken out of the world, but 
that they might be kept from the evil (Jn. 17:15). 


What is 3:13 directed against? ‘No one has ascended into heaven but 
he that descended from heaven, the Son of Man.’ To this question 
several answers have been given. Odeberg (The Fourth Gospel, p. 89) 
decides against Mandaism, apart from the question of dependence; he 
savs, “The teaching addressed can evidently not have had for its tenets 
the pre-existence of spirit, his descent from heaven into earthly life, 
end, in particular not the inclusion of the individual spirits in the First 
Spirit or First Man.’ He elects for the view that John is attacking the 
apocalyptic theories of ascent of saints to behold heavenly things—ta 
epourania—and coarse forms of experience-salvation. “The whole con- 
text revolves on the idea of entrance into the Celestial World; and the 
subject is the question how a man can enter the Kingdom of God, which 
is answered to the effect that if a man be born from above he enters 
the highest celestial realm’ (ibid., p. 95). John is opposing the idea 
that any—Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, or the contempo- 
raries, could ascend without Christ (ibid., pp. 97f.).° 

Others would try to narrow down the quest. Eph. 4:9 f., ‘In say- 
ing, He ascended, what does it mean but that he had also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth? He who descended is he who as- 
cended far above all the heavens, that he might fill all things,’ has been 


_“There were four men,’ says the Talmud (Haggigah 146) ‘who entered Paradise. 
They were R. Akiba (A.D. 50-130), Ben Azzai (2nd cen. A.D.), Ben Zoma (2nd 
cent. A.D.) and Elisha ben Abuyah (end of 1st and beginning of 2nd cent. A.D.)’ 
(Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 49). 
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connected with Moses—against the idea that Moses won the victory 
and ascended (Knox, op. cit., p. 223). This connects with the refer- 
ence to Moses in the passage about the bread come down from heaven 
and in the Prologue. Manson, however, connects the same passage with 
the conflict on the issue of the emperor-cult—‘the God-become-man 
versus the man-become-god’ (The Servant-Messiah, p. 57). The saints 
theory of Odeberg at least founders on the weakness that had John 
had this specially in mind—if he had been thinking of saints who as- 
cended and descended—he would not have spoken of Abraham rejoic- 
ing to see Jesus’ day and of Isaiah who saw his glory. Indeed, it is 
not too much to think that the whole thing comes from misreading the 
statement that the coming down took place first for one that makes 
the going up the first thing, as in the case of the saints and seers.’ Per- 
haps indeed the passage in 3:13 is not directed against any particular 
heresy but is the triumphant answer of the evangelist to the Wisdom 
question, ‘Who has ascended into heaven and come down?’ (Prov. 
30:4). The question implies the answer ‘no one.’ Lucifer in Isa. 14:13 
iried to ascend to heaven to make himself like the Most High. But 
Christ comes from heaven! There is no need now to go up to heaven 
to bring him down—or to Hades to bring him up (Romans 10:6f.): 
Christ fills all things (Eph. 4:10). 

The Romans passage goes back to Deuteronomy and refers to the 
accessibility of the Law; Dodd comments, ‘Christ is not an inaccessible 
heavenly figure (like the apocalyptic Messiah of Judaism), nor yet a 
dead prophet (as the Jews thought), but the living Lord of His people, 
always near’ (Moffatt Commentary on Romans, p. 166). But in John 
there is no need to look for opponents; that Christ was supreme would 
rule out anyone else—and it is David in Peter’s speech in Acts 1:51 
who ‘did not ascend into the heavens.’ 

The setting of the two worlds, above and below, in which the des- 
cent and ascent take place is typically Jewish (Odeberg, op. cit., p. 
293). Its antiquity is seen in the Isaiah and Deuteronomy passages 
referred to above (Isa. 14:12; Deut. 30:12). St. Matthew is fond of 
the contrast heaven-earth (Kilpatrick; Origins of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, p. 21). In Mt. 28:2 the Angel of the Lord des- 
cends; in Mt. 3:16 and parallels (see especially Jn. 1:32 f.) the Spirit 
descends as a dove; in Lk. 9:54, the fire (lightning), naturally, is to 
descend from heaven. In the Wisdom literature the distinction ‘things 


“Has gone up’ is the perfect, signifying completed action with permanent results: 
there is no question of going up and down. See Rev. 21:27 for the idiom. 
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on earth—in the heavens is stereotyped (Wis. 9:16); cf. Jn. 3:12, 13, 
41... In Wis. 10:10 Jacob is shown God’s kingdom; he ‘sees the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn. 3:3). Otto writes: “The passage refers to Jacob’s 
vision of the ladder reaching to heaven.” The Kingdom of God is ac- 
cordingly meant here, in the specific sense of the world above, the 
Kingdom of heaven’ (The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, E.Y. 
p. 37). 

It is probable that John’s source regarded the phrase as meaning 
‘rule of God’ as generally in the synoptics; Jn. 3:3 would then bear 
the sense ‘see that God is King;’ but John seems to identify the King- 
dom of God with ‘the heavenly things’ as distinct from ‘the earthly 
things’, as in Wis. 9:16. “The apocalyptist,’ says Otto, ‘wanders through 
this other world in his fantasies and dreams, measures its length and 
breadth, tells of the groups and activities of the angels who live there, 
rises from one heaven to another, and returns from them to earth. The 
simple man of religion knows nothing of such secrets. But he knows 
about the kingdom of God above, about a blessed heavenly world with 
God’ (ibid., p. 37). Now John is not in fact obsessed with the idea of 
ascent and descent in itself; in 1:51 he is quoting from the Jacob story 
in mentioning the ascent and descent of the angels; he is probably 
auoting the Proverbs passage alluded to above in 3:13; 6:63 and 20:17 
are references to the Ascension—which was fact: the synoptics record 
it; the numerous words about it in chapter 6 (33, 38, 41, 42, 53, 57, 58) 
are all due to the analogy with the manna which came down. What 
John is really insisting on is that Jesus the Son of Man alone is heav- 
enly by origin; no one has ascended, no one has seen the Father—the 
only Son has declared him. ‘No one comes to the Father except through 
me.’ 

But more than this: the Kingdom of God no longer belongs exclu- 
sively to heaven; the Shekinah has come down; unlike Jacob, Na- 
thanael is promised the vision of the two worlds united in the Son of 
Man. Odeberg says, ‘The “heaven open” of Jn. 1:51 and the ‘door’ 
of Jn. 10:9 refer to the same spiritual reality’ (op. cit., p. 323) and, 
‘the unification of the celestial man and his appearance in the flesh is 
eo ipso a communion with the “Father,” under the aspect of the ana- 
basis, and a revelation of the Father, under the aspect of the kataba- 
sis,” Jn. 14:9 f. (ibid., p. 36). Heaven and earth are united in 
the Son of Man; the addition to 3:13 (if addition it be) to the effect 


*In the Book of Wisdom the Word leaps down from heaven. 
*John has already used the theme of Jacob’s ladder. 
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that the Son of Man is always in heaven is not unimportant (and cf. 
14:10). 

What emerges is that the stress is not on ascent. If 3:13 is a He- 
braism comparable, for example, to Rev. 21:27, ‘And nothing com- 
mon may enter . . . except those who are written in the Book of Life 
of the Lamb,’ then the sense is ‘No one has gone up into heaven, but 
someone has come down.’ This fits the historical occasion, and then 
John’s comment follows. This may then be a repetition of the view 
that no one has seen God and the only Son has come to reveal him, 
being already in the bosom of the Father, with no stress on ascension 
at all. 

Or it may be that ‘How will you believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things?’ is parallel to ‘What if you see the Son of Man ascending where 
he was before?’ For the question is of being born again of the Spirit, 
and the Spirit was not because Jesus was not yet glorified (7:39). At 
any rate the Son of Man does not ascend taking his own with him after 
the fashion of the gnostic messengers of the soul. The entry into life 
or the kingdom of God is not by going up but by seeing the lifting up 
of the Son of Man. Whatever John makes Jesus say about going to 
the Father and coming to take the disciples with him, he never uses 
the word ‘ascend’ for anything but the Ascension (3:13; 6:63; 20:17). 

With the possible exception of 20:17 it is always the Son of Man who 
ascends and never the Son of God. This is because 20:17 alone is 
without a complementary reference to descent. Elsewhere the two go 
together. If then descent is the primary thing, it is in descending that 
the Son of Man is peculiar; the Son of God is never spoken of as des- 
cending. This is doubtless because John wants to stress the divinity 
of the Man, the accessibility of heaven in the human person of Jesus. 
The Word became flesh—the Word eternally man but now appearing 
as a historical figure—and we beheld the glory of a son, an | only son 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER AS AN EARLY EUCHARISTIA 


By R. D. Ricnarpson 


Boyton Refectory, Warminster, England 


That the Lord’s Prayer influenced some developing liturgical forms 
of the Church in the early centuries would, I think, generally be agreed; 
it seems strange, therefore, that it appears only as an addendum to the 
canon of the received eucharistic liturgies. Was there ever a time when 
it played a more important part? I venture to indicate some evidence 
that it once could provide a pattern for the eucharistia itself. I have 
discovered no lost MS. or forgotten passage, and I fear an anti-climax 
when I say that my text is only the much debated Didache 9-10, for 
at the present moment Didache has ceased to be “the spoilt child of 
criticism” and the tendency is to reverse the high opinion in which it 
was held by scholars of a former geneation. Even so, it may still be 
worth while to draw attention to a point which, if it is soundly made, 
has a bearing on the date, provenance, and value of the document. 

A general resemblance between the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer and 
"he eucharistic prayers of Didache ix-x has long been recognised. But 
so far as I know it has not yet been pointed out that Didache 9 con- 
sists entirely in the Lord’s Prayer, recast, interpreted, and transformed 
into a thanksgiving. The prayer, as is well known, runs as follows in 
the English translation from the Greek: 


We thank thee, Holy Father, for thy holy name, which thou hast 
made to dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge, faith, and 
immortality which thou didst make known to us through ‘Tesus 
thy servant. Glory be to thee for ever. Thou, Almighty Lord, 
didst create all things for thy name’s sake, and gavest meat and 
drink for men to enjoy, that they might give thanks unto thee, 
and to us didst vouchsafe spiritual meat and drink and life eter- 
nal, through thy servant. Above all we thank thee because thou 
art mighty. Glory be to thee for ever. Remember, Lord, thy 
Church, to deliver her from every evil thing, and to perfect her 
in thy love; And gather together from the four winds her that is 
sanctified into thy kingdom which thou didst prepare for her. For 
thine is the power and the glory for ever. Come grace, and let 
this world pass away. Hosanna to the God of David. 


May I take the clauses in succession, and say briefly—for such con- 
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sideration as it is worth by competent liturgical scholars—what I see 
there? 

1. “Holy Father.” This, like the address “Our Father,” is a liturgical 
development from the simple “Abba” which Jesus Himself seems to 
have used.’ We find it in St. John’s “High-Priestly Prayer” (Jn. 
17:11); and in the form pater sancte it has entered the text of the 
Lord’s Prayer itself in certain Latin MSS: a, ff, i. To stress God’s 
holiness is, moreover, characteristic of Jewish liturgical forms, as we 
see for example from Benediction iii of “The Eighteen.” Thus pater 

_ hagie would come very naturally to Christians who had felt the in- 
fluence of the Greek Synagogue. In this connection we recall, on the 
one hand, the Greek inscription which says that R. Levi Bar Chajothah 
went to Caesarea Palestina and heard the Jews reciting their Shema 
“hellenistically,”’ and, on the other hand, the reference of R. Jose (Isi) 
_ to the presence of Christianised Jews in the same city. It may be that 
Didache ix-x comes from a church in some such district, for the tone 
of these prayers is, as we shall see, Hellenistic-Jewish throughout. 

This suggestion of a Hellenistic-Jewish background to Didache offers 

a wide range of date for its composition. The witnesses referred to 

; above belong to the third century; but the influence of the Hellenistic 
Synagogue is apparent earlier in the prayers of I Clement; while Lietz- 


mann (developing Bousset) has shown convincingly that the later 
ante-sanctus of Apostolic Constitutions viii is drawn from models in the 
Hellenistic-Jewish Morning Prayer. 
2. “We thank thee for thy holy name which thou hast made to dwelt 
in our hearts, and for the knowledge, faith, and immortality which thou 
didst make known to us through Jesus thy servant.” These words, 
which have reference to the way in which the first petitions of the 
Z Lord’s Prayer have been answered in the sanctified life of the Chris- 
: tian community, are Didache’s parallel to “Hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Apart 
from the New Testament references which lie behind the Didache pas- 
sage, we have several texts in the LXX about the sanctifying of the 


1On the Lord’s Prayer as representing liturgical develapments see F. H. Chase’s 
masterly essay, The Lord's Prayer and the Early Church, Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, 1891. 

“1. Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Lk. 9:27. Cf. Yer Sotah 21b: see also the evidence 
given by Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, 11.2; Edersheim, Life and 
— Times, I. pp. 30, 446; B. W. Bacon, Studies in Matthew, Appended Note vii. 

®Messe und Herrenmahl, pp. 123 ff. I draw attention to resemblances between 


1 Clem. & A. C. viii. 
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Name, the calling of it down and the enshrining of it in the worship- 
pers, which quite possibly have here influenced Didache.*. We remem- 
ber, too, the D. reading of Luke xi. 2: hagiastheto onoma sou eph’ 
) mas; also the expressions in Tertullian’s and Cyprian’s exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, sanctificetur nomen tuum ... in nobis;*® and, too, 
hte famous group of readings, Greg. Nyss., Maximus, and two cursive 
MSS, in which eltheto to pneuma sou to hagion eph’ hemas kai kath- 
arisato hemas replaces “Thy kingdom come.” The writer of Di- 
dache is clearly in this tradition, which some have thought may go 
back to the liturgical use of Marcion;* and his prayer also recalls the 
epiclesis ideas which appear only in the later Syro-Byzantine liturgies, 
where the Holy Spirit is invoked upon the worshippers as well as upon 
the gifts. These parallels, too, offer a wide range of date for Didache. 

The “knowledge, faith, and immortality” which attend upon the Di- 
dache form of epiclesis recall Johannine ideas and the teaching of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria; but may they not also represent a Hellenistic 
handling of those sections in St. Matthew’s Gospel which enclose the 
account of the Feeding of the Five Thousand? This story seems to have 
affected Didache in its earlier references to the klasma; and we note 
that faith is stressed in the section which precedes the feeding (Cf. Mt. 
13:58), while it is followed by the story of the apparition of Jesus on 
the water, which leads to further lessons to the disciples in which the 
resurrection faith and knowledge seem to be anticipated. 


3. “Thou, almighty Lord, didst create all things for thy name’s sake, 
and gavest us meat and drink for men to enjoy that they might give 
thanks unto thee, and to us didst vouchsafe spiritual meat and drink 
and life eternal.” These words expand, and turn into thanksgiving, the 
petition “Give us this day our daily bread”. They suggest some such 
conflation as that of the Jewish grace, or an early form of the Y6tzer 
in the Jewish Morning Prayer,’ with Christian eucharistic interpreta- 
tions of ton arton epiousion as panem super-substantialem., 

4. The spiritualised and expanded form of the Lord’s Prayer in Di- 
dache has no parallel to “Forgive us our trespasses”. The omission 
would match the uneasiness which many felt as to the unsuitability, 


‘Is. 29:23; Ezek. 36:23; Is. 4:1, 63:16, 19. Cf. also Jer.7:12; Neh. 1:9; Dt. 12:11, 
14:23 etc. and 7. B. Berak. 12a. 

*Tert. de orat. iii; Cypr. de orat. Dom. xii. 

*Cf. F. C. Burkitt, J. 7. S. XXBI, p. 290. 

"Cf. the reconstruction of this by Zunz in Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden, pp. 382 ff.; quoted by Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian 
Liturgy, p. 48. 
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for Christians, of that special petition: Pelagians, Donatists, and others 
all omitted these words, and some even omitted the Lord’s Prayer alto- 
gether because of them. Didache, however, cannot come from any of 
these groups, for it concludes its Baptismal instruction in Section viii 
with the Lord’s Prayer. The omission of the clause in Section x. 
therefore, probably has reference to the belief of orthodox Christians 
that Baptism washed away all sins and that those who partook of the 
sanctified wine and bread in the Didache rite were at that moment in 
this state of sinlessness. From which I infer that Didache 9-10 must, 
after all, describe a Baptismal Eucharist. It has never been possible 
to explain satisfactorily, as the late Dom Connolly acknowledges,’ why 
the term “eucharist” is used there, if what are described are only ordi- 
nary food blessings or an agape. And what else can pneumatikén 
trophén imply but a eucharistic interpretation of the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ton arton epiousion? The Lord’s Day Eucharist follows 
in Did. xiv, just as it follows the Baptismal Eucharist in Justin’s First 
Apology, \xvi and Ixviii. 


5. “Lead us not into temptation” is substituted by “Above all we 
thank thee that thou art mighty”’—the power of God, who is “mighty 
to save”, constituting the link. The clause in the Lord’s Prayer aroused 
for many in the early Church an anxiety to justify God’s ways to men, 
and this resulted in a gloss which found its way into some texts of the 
old Latin version, in such forms as ne passus fueris induci nos in temp- 
tationem, or ne passus nos fueris induct in temptationem,’ and which 
appears also in certain orthodox liturgies, notably in a prayer of the 
Enarxis or the Prayer of the Trisagion, and also in the embolismus, of 
Mark and James. Striking, too, is the fact that the clause “Lead us 
not into temptation” is linked in these liturgies, and again in Cyprian’s 
exposition, with stress upon the Power of God: kyrie tén dunamedn 
are the next words in the embolismus of James, while Cyprian says, 
“In our temptations nothing is permitted to evil except potestas inde 
tribuatur.” With all this, then, we compare the clause in Didache, 
“Above all we thank thee that thou art mighty”. F.H. Chase has ar- 
gued strongly that dunatos, as used here, comes from some Greek 
(Jewish) liturgical formula.” 7 


®R. H. Conno'ly, “Agape and Eucharist in the Didache”, in Doznside Review LV 
*Cod. Bobiensis (k); Cod. Colbertinus (c). 

de orat. Dom. 25. 

"The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, pp. 16 and 126. 
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Further, in connection with this clause it should be remembered that 
3 characteristic of Didache is the absence of all references to angels 
and spirits, good or bad, while connected with those glosses on the 
Lord’s Prayer to which I have just referred was a widely-accepted ex- 
planation that it is not God who leads us into temptation but the Devil; 
hence, probably, Didache’s stress upon the Power of God alone at this 
point, thus avoiding the personification of evil. This is a characteristic 
also of Jewish thought in the older, Tannaitic, literature, in which the 
name of Satan appears but rarely; and Jewish worship (as reflected in 
“The Eighteen” for example) stresses only the sovereignty of God, even 
in those passages which make mention of sin. The yetzer, or evil im- 
pulse, is not there personified, and in Didache “the Two Ways” and 
the two impulses (one to good, the other to bad) seem to be matched 
against each other. Accordingly, the next clause also of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Deliver us from the Evil One”, is reinterpreted by Didache, 
and reads (in what appears to be a Jewish liturgical phrase) apo pantos 
ponérou [ergou, pragmatos |” 

6. “Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver her from every evil 
thing, and to perfect her in thy love”. Then, continuing: “And gather 
together from the four winds her that is sanctified into thy kingdom 
which thou didst prepare for her”. Thus the eucharistia passes towards 
its own equivalent for the Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer: the Church 
is to be gathered into the Kingdom. This thought should be connected 
with the notable omission of the words “Thy kingdom come” from the 
form of the Lord’s Prayer given in Didache’s Baptismal instruction: 
the Kingdom is evidently not to come on earth, but—“Let grace come 
and this world pass away”. On the other hand this eucharistia, as we 
have seen, thinks of the world as good and its fruits to be enjoyed, so 
that no heretical gnostic influence is discernible in it. We are simply 
in the presence of the more spiritual eschatology of some orthodox 
Christians in the Graeco-Roman world, whose existence Justin, for ex- 
ample, confirms when, in expounding to Trypho his own more ma~- 
terlalistic view of the millennium, he says, “Many who belong to the 
pure and pious faith, and are true Christians, think otherwise”.” 

Further with regard to this Didache passage, it is the influence of 
the Hellenistic Synagogue which is again suggested in the idea of gath- 
ering the Church together from the ends of the earth—for Bened. x of 


“Cf. Chase, op. cit., pp. 121, 152; also C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
Pp. 149 etc., 186 ff 
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“The Eighteen” is here reflected as well as the Matthaean text about 
the gathering of the elect from the four winds (24:31). 

7. “For thine is the power and the glory”. Didache does not form- 
ally repeat the word “kingdom” in its doxology bui only the words 
“power and glory”, which have earlier been used liturgically. I have 
already noted the ascription of power to God which bursts forth to 
replace “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one”; 
it remains to note that the expression “Glory be to thee for ever” punct- 
uates this eucharistia as the burden of a repeated liturgical cry. Then 
the prayer, having reached a climax in its reinterpretation of “Thy 
kingdom come”, adds to it the words “power and glory” whose earlier 
use has given the prayer a doxological character throughout. This seems 
to me liturgical work of the highest order, traditional in its basis, but 
also free and creative. Didache ix-x has indeed this notable character 
throughout. 

I should add, of course, that to close a prayer with a doxology is a 
custom inherited from the Hellenistic Synagogue; and the varying 
forms of doxology to the Lord’s Prayer which have come down to us 
reveal the praver as being adapted for Christian liturgical use. The 
eucharistia, in particular, everywhere took on doxological form. 


To the reinterpreted Lord’s Prayer are appended an invitation to 
those who are holy to partake of the sacred meal, and a warning that 
the unholy should depart. It is difficult to reconcile these clauses with 
the opening words of Did. x, “After ve are filled”, and with the gen- 
eral character of the rite as a Baptismal Eucharist. But perhaps the 
prayer as we now have it has been recast to make it into a post-Com- 
munion thanksgiving for general use. In this connection we have to 
note that Didache ix contains some of the same material as Didache x 
and likewise now concludes with an invitatory sentence. That there 
has been some displacement of material is evident. Perhaps Didache 
9-10 had a more ancient model from which the present form was ex- 


_ panded, just as its moral code seems to have been expanded from an 


earlier source.“ It is not possible to form an exact judgment on the 
matter at present; but I hope that new lines oftinvestigation generally 
may be opened up by the realisation that Didache 10, both in its ex- 
pansions and omissions, is a reinterpreted Lord’s Prayer. 


I have no other example to offer of the use of the Lord’s Prayer as 


“Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, Anglican Theological Review, Oct. 1945. 
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an actual eucharistia, but I would draw attention to the words of in- 
titution as to the bread in all Eastern liturgies: “This is my body which 
is broken for you for remission of sins.” We recall the Lord’s Prayer 
sequence, “Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our tres- 
vasses.” The parallelism has perhaps some interest in view of the fact 
that the development of the whole Eastern formula of institution took 
place around the bread; and there must have been some powerful in- 
fluence to displace the words “for the remission of sins” from their pri- 
mary connection in the Gospel with the cup. Didache of course has 
no words of institution, but it is the broken bread, and not the cup, 
which is central to this liturgy; and not only in this has Didache a basic 
correspondence with the later Eastern liturgies, but it affected these in 
other ways. Echoes of Didache in the liturgies of Serapion and Apos- 
tolic Constitutions vii are plainly recognisable, and Professor Ratcliff 
has traced a general affinity with the Nestorian liturgy.” Moreover we 
nave to explain the existence of the shorter, Western, reading of Luke, 
whose appearance in so many MSS. becomes the more remarkable if 
the longer text is the original. I should like to think that a connection 
has been established between the shorter text and a eucharist which 
stands midway between the Apostolic Breaking of Bread and the fi- 
nally accepted forms. 


I conclude that there may be a lost history of a type of eucharistia 
which had at least a closer reference to the Lord’s Prayer than is pos- 
sessed by the developed liturgies that have come down to us. Sup- 
porting evidence might be adduced—only it lies outside the scope of 
this paper to discuss it—from the centrality of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Mass of the Pre-Sanctified, in an order for Maundy Thursday in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, in a reference to St. Lawrence by St. Ambrose, 
in the ritual connected with the fermentum, in the practice of solitary 
or persecuted Christians when they desired Communion,” in the em- 
bolismus of the later liturgies with its variant doxologies, and in the 
Syrian Jacobite form for making the eucharistic bread. Lastly, of 
course, there is the famous sentence of St. Gregory the Great in his 
letter to John, Bishop of Syracuse, although it is problematical what 


light it throws upon the matter: 


Cf. my art. “Eastern and Western Liturgies: The Primitive Basis of their Later 
Differences,” Harvard Theological Review, XLII, (1949). 

“7 T. §. XXX, p. 30. 

“See J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, pp. 380 ff.; Duchesne, Christian Worship 
(sth. ed. of Engl. trans.), p. 250 n. 
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. Orationem vero dominicam idcirco mox precem dicimus quia 
mos apostolorum fuit ad ipsam solummodo orationem oblationis 
hostiam consecrarent. Et valde mihi inconveniens visum est ut 

: precem quam scholasticus composuerat super oblationem dicere- 
mus et ipsam traditionem quam Redemptor noster composuit su- 
per eius corpus et sanguinem non diceremus (£?. xii). 


The meaning of this passage plainly depends upon whether St. Greg- 
ory uses the words orationem oblationis to indicate the prex or not. So 
long as he was understood to have connected obl/ationis with hostiam, 
the meaning seemed unmistakably clear, and to be that the Apostles 
said the Lord’s Prayer only, when they celebrated the eucharist. This 
was the meaning certainly accepted in early mediaeval times by Ama- 
larius, Walafrid Strabo, Ratherius of Verona, and Pope Leo VII; and 
in more modern times it has the support of Marténe, Bingham, Duch- 
esne, and John Wordsworth. The other three renderings of Gregory’s 
letter which (in one case most convincingly”) make it mean something 
different, have all take rise from the assumption that the Pope could 
not have believed what he seems to say. Not, of course, that anyone 
now imagines that the Apostles actually did “consecrate the eucharist” 
by saying the Lord’s Prayer; but this inference would surely have been 
a natural, if uncritical, one from Justin’s difficult words tén di’ euchés 
; legou tou par’ autou,” and from such statements in the Fathers as that 
of Tertullian that we must always preserve the Lord’s Prayer as a 
foundation, even if we rear a superstructure of other prayers upon it.” 
Finally we recollect that the document whose eucharistia actually is a 
recast and reinterpreted Lord’s Prayer includes in its title the impres- 
sive words, “The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles”. Perhaps the 
claim was the more easily received, far and wide, because, as regards 
the rite of Did. ix-x, this corresponded with a well-known custom of 
extemporising the eucharistia after the pattern of the prayer which the 
Incarnate Word Himself had taught. 


*F_ EF. Brightman, J. 7. S. XXIX, pp. 161 ff. All renderings are given by, eg.. J. 
Norman, Handbook to the Christian Liturgy, pp. 66 f 

*I Apol. xvi. Modern writers fall into a similar anachronism when they assume 
that this refers to a consecratory formula of prayer provided by Jesus in words of 
institution at the Last Supper. E. Bishop’s Suppl. Note C to his Appendix vi on 
Narsai needs to be studied again. 
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su- Troy, Pa. 
“Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain that they give im- 
reg- mortality to none but themselves: it is Homer and Virgil we rev- _ 
erence and admire, not Achilles or Aeneas.” (Jonathan Swift, 
So Thoughts on Various Subjects, Moral and Diverting). 
am 
tles No one of Jonathan Swift’s creations is more interesting than the 
“his Dean himself—that many-sided priest, whose character, after nearly _ 
na- three hundred years, is still debated by his biographers. For he started 
and life as a controversial figure, and such he continued until his death. 
ich- Few men in the literary life of the eighteenth century’s first decades 
ry’s are better known. This, of course, is because of his participation in 
ing the political debates of the period, and also because of the corres- 
uld pondence which he addressed to his many friends. In these letters, _ 
one “written in all moods, without premeditation, without reserve, with the 
st” simple object of unburdening his mind,” he dropped his mask and 
2en showed forth the real man. 
hés To what extent, then, was he a “good churchman”? There is no 
hat definitive “Life” of the Dean, and it is doubtful if one will ever be 
a written. There are many attempts, many accounts of various phases 
= of his career, of course. Most of these are based on the famous Let- 
5 a ters, by John, Lord Orrery, fifth Earl of Cork. He does not give a 
es pleasing picture of Swift, and is not entitled to much respect as an 
he authority. On the other side is Dr. Patrick Delany, the Dean’s loqua- 
ds cious friend, who, from an intimacy of a quarter of a century, wrote 
of his Observations and a Life. But these are colored, and not objective. 
he Swift was a posthumous child. He was reared in Ireland, as is well 
known, in the household of Sir William Temple, to whom, after his 
graduation at Trinity College, Dublin, he becomes “secretary-facto- 
J tum.” He was ordered deacon by the Bishop of Derry on October 28, 
ne 1694, and advanced to the priesthood the following January—in his 
twenty-seventh year. 
What had his education been? Swift’s ordination preceded by only 
a few years the foundation of the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge, which initiated the establishment of the numerous “char- 
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ity,” or Blue Coat Schools scattered throughout the country. Therefore 
in the case of young Jonathan education was unorganized, and proba- 
bly his elementary training was hit or miss. So, at the age of fifteen, 

. he entered Trinity College as a pensioner; and as tradition has it, “his 
bent of mind did not accord with the prescribed studies of the Univer- 
sity.” Nor was his academic career creditable to himself. Looking 

back on the years between his matriculation and his graduation. Swift 
confesses that he “turned a deaf ear” to his teachers, neglectd his 
studies, and “read only as whim or accident directed.” In his final 
examinations the board, pronouncing him “dull and insufficient,” re- 
fused at first to pass him. Finally, however, he was granted his bache- 
lor’s degree speciali gratia—that is, he gained by favor what he was 
not entitled to claim by merit. 

Then he proceeded to read for his master’s degree. This was in 
England, at Harts Hall, where he found society evidently more con- 
genial, and where he made a better record. At any rate he became 
\LA., Oxon., and proceeded to Holy Orders. 

Swift did not in after life shine as a theologian. Yet he was a con- 
temporary of such great lights as William Wake, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose Apostolical Fathers was issued the year before Swift 
took Orders. However, I find no mention of the Archbishop or his 
writings in connection with the Dean. Swift may have had somewhat 
of the attitude of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, who gave 
this passing nod to a study of the past in a review of thé history of 
the sixteenth century Europe: “To be entirely ignorant about the ages 
that precede this area would be shameful. Nay some indulgence may 
be had to a temperate curiosity in the review of them” (Study of His- 

tory, ed. 1754). 
This “temperate curiosity,” however, did not begin to predominate 
until the later years of Archbishop Wake’s primacy; and then Swift 
was in the deanery of St. Patrick’s, suffering that saeva indignatio 
wid clouded his last years. 

The conclusions about the Church and his position as dean and his 
duties as priest seem, then, to be ones to which Swift came to grad- 
ually, by a series of trials and errors, as it were. His scholarship was 
not deep, but it led him to believe in and to practice Christian and 
churchly ideals. He could not be judged by the standards of his own 
day as an Irish parson. For he was an individualist, with a highly- 
developed sense of pride. The solitude of that small country living at 
Kilroot, near Belfast, to which he had been presented by Lord Capel 
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in the early days of his ministry, did not help him much. The acute 
sensitivity, which had been his from childhood, kept him continually 
on the rack—from this first cure of souls until the time of death as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Swift’s public life as a literary and political figure has been the sub- 
ject of many biographical studies. Even his personal and private con- 
duct has been well covered. But it remains to ask, what sort of a 
churchman was he? How did he regard his office as a priest? What 
sort of a pastor was he? How did he compare with the clergy of his 
time? 

He had taken Holy Orders when the Church was still agitated by 
the Non-Juror controversy. To Jonathan Swift, however, this pre- 
sented no problem, for James IT had been in exile six years before hts 
ordination. So he took the prescribed oaths to William and Mary and 
assumed the duties of his parish. 

If the condition of the Church and clergy in England was at a low 
cbb spiritually, in Ireland it was a scandal. Clergy, bishops as well 
as priests, were unlearned and apathetic. It was not uncommon for 
bishops to abandon their sacred character, and to live the lives of coun- 
try squires. Many of them resided outside their dioceses. The Bish- 
op of Down, for example, settled in England, and never, for twenty 
vears, did he once set foot in his diocese. 

The effect of this state of things on Swift was immediate. He brooded 
over it. It broke his rest. It is the constant theme of his correspon- 
dence. There was no use in appealing to the English government, for 
he knew that would be useless. So he appealed to the Irish themselves. 

it is noteworthy that this Irish priest, appalled at the condition of 
the people over whom he had been settled as pastor, disturbed by the 
sad condition of his brother clergy, should make one of the first moves 
to arouse Ireland to reform herself and to demand either autonomy or 
a footing of exact political equality with England. 

His first production was A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures. It was a masterpiece of logical propaganda, and proved 
most effective. It gave a picture of the wretchedness of the country 
and people. And then it showed what steps should be taken. Swift 
proposed that markets be closed against English goods, and that Ire- 
land draw entirely on her own manufactures. There was much more 
to it. It alarmed the English government. The printer was arrested, 
acquitted, tried a second time and a second time acquitted. Actually 
the farce was repeated nine times. It was a duel between the chief 
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justice and the Irish jury. Finally, successive actions made the Eng- 
lish concede defeat. Irishmen now knew, at last, that they had a 
champion who was a Christian and a good churchman, for he took his 
pastoral office seriously. 

Swift was indeed a high churchman by conviction. From the first 
he attached himself to that party. This was one of the reasons why 
he was by-passed for preferment by the Whig ministry after the death 
cf Queen Anne in 1714, for after that date high churchmen in Ireland, 
as well as in England, were eliminated from “offices of trust and emo- 
lument.” Swift waged incessant war against this system. It was by 
his pen—and there was none sharper in that age of tracts—that he 
fought: against bishops, if they tried to oppress the inferior clergy; 
and against the laity, who, especially as landlords, attempted to rob 
the Church of her tithes. 


And he was continually doing all that he could to raise the character 
and improve the condition of the inferior clergy. It was with this in 
mind that he wrote his Letter to a Young Clergyman, in 1720. Here 

; the Dean gives a practical summary of a modern course in elocution, 
; in homiletics, and in pastoral theology, with a few comments on dog- 
matics and apologetics. 

“I do not find that you are anywhere directed,” he says to his 
friend, “in the canons or articles to attempt explaining the mysteries 
of the Christian religion.” Swift here is not writing as a latitudinarian 
or a deist. Rather, it was his way, as an eighteenth century cleric, of 
defining the authority of the Church. 

“And indeed, since Providence intended that there should be mys- 
teries,” he continues, “I do not see how it could be agreeable to piety, 
orthodoxy, or good cause to go about such a work. For to me there 
seems to be a manifest determination in the case; if you explain them 
they are mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have laboured to no pur- 


pose. What I should think most reasonable and safe for you to do 


py 


upon this occasion, is, upon solemn days to deliver the doctrine as the 
Church holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my part, having con- 
sidered the matter impartially, I can see no great reason why these 
gentlemen you call the free thinkers can have for their clamor against 
religious mysteries; since it is plain they were not invented by the 
clergy, to whom they bring no profit nor acquire any honour. For 
every clergyman is ready either to tell us the utmost he knows, or to 
confess that he does not understand them: neither is it strange that 
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there should be mysteries in divinity, as well as in the commonest 
operations of nature.” 
Swift kept up this “elder brother” attitude much to the benefit of 
English literature. When Richard Steele began his Tatler series, it 
was the Dean who acted as one of his advisers. He contributed several 
“Pleasant Writings” and gave Steele his character of Isaac Bickerstaff. 
This was in London. For, indeed, throughout his life Swift com- 
muted across the Irish Sea from Dublin to the court and the coffee : 
houses of the capital. In England he was the pamphleteer. In Ireland 
he was the churchly priest. There, at an early stage of his ministry, 
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he was chaplain to Lord Justice Berkeley; and he was once told that if 
he gave a thousand pounds to the right parties he might be dean of 
Derry. He was bitterly indignant at this simoniacal proposition. Ul- 
timately, however, he was presented to the rectory of Agher in Meath, 
with the united vicarage of Ratabeggan, to which was added the pre- 
bend of Dunbrin in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The total value of all this 


was about £230 a year. 


It is difficult, at this distance of time, to visualize the inner life of 
an eighteenth-century Irish cleric, but all evidence points to Swift as 
being a faithful priest, a sensible preacher, and a good pastor. He was 
reticent about his inner life. After the death of Esther Johnson he 
prays that she “may be received into everlasting habitations.” He al- 
ways read the daily offices, and was most careful in the ordering of 
worship at St. Patrick’s. 


In spite of the epitaph he ordered for his tomb,’ he was an orthodox 
Anglican theologian. In one sermon on the Trinity he observed that 
“God commandeth us to believe a fact that we do not understand. And 
this is no more than we do every day in the works of nature.” 

This reticence and reserve on religious subjects the Dean carried 
into his domestic life. It is told that he concealed from guests at St. 
Patrick’s deanery the fact that he read daily prayers to his servants. 
In a society where deism and latitudinarianism were beginning to be 
the fashion among the higher clergy, Dean Swift was convinced, as we 
gather from his writings, of the absolute necessity of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. This was “in the interests of society as well as individuals.” 
But he was reluctant to discuss it. He would have, no doubt, under- 


Communicating Religious Knowledge. 


*Ubi saeva indignatio alterius cor lacere nequit. 
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Swift’s preaching was “practical.” Like the Tractarians, he was 
not in favor of the emotional and unintellectual methods of preaching 
of some religionists who discoursed promiscuously on the articles of 
the faith. Like the Tractarians, too, he felt that to ignore the mysteries 
was unscriptual, uncatholic and out of hamony with the methods pre- 
scribed and followed by the early Church. 

The Dean, therefore, found much in the religious life of his time 
ready for his sharp and satirical pen. His Meditation on a Broomstick 
was directed aganst the Meditations of the “eminent natural philoso- 
pher” Robert Boyle, whose writing survived as popular drawing room 
reading. This satire was one of Swift’s many squibs and skits, cul- 


imninating of course in that of Gulliver's Travels, which has been des- 


cribed as “launched against the whole human race.” 

The Dean had little use for pecple in the aggregate, but he had a 
tender spot for men and women as individuals. The eighteenth-cen- 
tury bishop, however, came in for his spleen. One of his biographers 
says that “Bishops almost drove him to insanity.” He loathed the 
eminent Bishop Hoadly, and the gossipy Bishop Evans, who had spread 
the first tales of his marriage to Stella. He regarded the Bench of 
Bishops as responsible for legislation which “enslaved and beggared 
the clergy.” To his own diocesan, Archbishop King, the Dean an- 
nounced his complete independence. And once, at a banquet of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, when Archbishop Hugh Boulter accused Swift 
_ of “inflaming” the populace,” the Dean made the furious response, “En- 
flame them! Had I lifted my finger, they would have torn you to 
pieces!” Then he stalked indignantly from the Lord Mayor’s banquet 


room. 
When the Dean functioned at St. Patrick’s he took a great interest 
in bettering the condition of the Irish. “Any one,” said Archbishop 
Boulter, “can grow popular by setting up for the Irish interest.” Thus, 
in his plea for the extension of education in Ireland, the Dean wrote, 
“It is in the power of the lawgivers to found a school in every parish 
in the kingdom for teaching the meaner and poorer sort of children to 
speak and use the English tongue and to provide a reasonable main- 
tenance for the teachers. And, indeed, considering how small a tax 
would suffice for such a work, it is-a public scandal that such a thing 
should never have been endeavored, or, perhaps, as much as thought 
upon” (On the Cause of the Wretched Condition in Ireland, Works, 
viii. 7). 
Education was much in his thoughts. “I am come to the determina- 
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tion,” he wrote in On the Contempt of the Clergy (Works, ix. 271), 
“that education is always the worse in proportion to the wealth and 
grandeur of the parents.” It had been so, he added, “ever since the 
Restoration,” and there was little improvement. Out of 15,000 fami- 
lies of lords and established gentlemen, he supposed that not more 
than one in thirty were tolerably educated. And this pathetic interest 
which he bestowed on the underprivileged moved Alexander Pope to 
write the Dean, “I hear with approbation and pleasure that your pres- 
ent care is to relieve the most helpless in the world, those objects which 
most want our compassion.” (Works, xviii. 368). 

The kindly side of Swift was never better shown than in his under- 
taking to “ghost write” the memoirs of Capt. John Creichton, a cava- 
jier in the reigns of Charles I, James II and William III. The man 
had behaved with great loyalty and bravery in Scotland during the 
troubles of these reigns, but was neglected by the government, although 
he deserved great rewards from it. As he was reduced in his circum- 
stances, Dr. Swift made him a handsome present, but said at the time, 
“Sir, this trifle cannot support you long, and your friends may grow 
tired of you; therefore I would have you contrive some honest means 
of getting a sum of money sufficient to put you in a way of life of 
eupporting you with independence in your old age.” 

To which Capt. Creichton replied, “I have tried all my friends, and 
cannot expect any extraordinary favors.” The Dean, still impressed 
with the Captain’s career, reminded him that he must have had a 
thrilling career, and proposed that he bring his manuscripts and see 
what could be done. So the Captain waited on the Dean with his notes; 
and the latter put them in order, corrected the language, re-wrote most 
of it, and arranged for publication. A subscription was immediately 
set on foot by the Dean’s interest and recommendation, which raised 
for the Captain above £200, and made the remaining part of his life 
happy and easy. 

The work ran to more than 20,000 words, and must have taken the 
Dean considerable time in getting it in shape. But it was only one 
of the many kindly acts which echo from his preaching on a Chris- 
tian’s duty. For in his sermon “On Doing Good,” he rises above the 
currently accepted idea of ethics, and speaks of the duty of loving one’s 
neighbour as well in his private capacity as in the mass. 

People in general he found “ignorant, careless and self-centered. 
When I say the people,” he continued, “I mean the bulk or mass of 
the people, for I have nothing to do with those in power; therefore, I 
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shall think my time not ill-spent if I can shew the love you have for 
your country by endeavoring in your several situations to do all the 
public good you can. For I am certainly persuaded that all our mis- 
fortunes arise from no other cause than the general disregard among us 
to the public welfare.” 

The Dean was trusted and beloved by the Irish people to such an 
extent, as one of his biographers says, “that they looked on him as the 
saviour of their country and the greatest benefactor of their people and 
kingdom.” 

The Dean, then, was beloved in Ireland. In England, while he may 
have been hated and feared by victims of his scathing wit, his party 
looked upon him as its saviour, too; as the defender of the Church, 
and the upholder of England’s position abroad. But in Ireland it was 
that the people regarded him as their father, as the patron and de- 
fender of each individual home and of every Irishman. 

With the publication of Gulliver’s Travels in 1727, the Dean’s lit- 
erary and political activities ceased. He remained for eighteen years 
longer at the deanery in Dublin, his life clouded with the gloom of 
mental and physical pain. He suffered much, and undeservedly so. 
He has been described as “a soul apart.” His life of activity was in- 
spired by a sense of his priestly vocation; and the feeling that he had 
duties to perform impelled him to enter the wide fields of politics and 
reform. His fellows in Church and Court considered him a failure. 
But the verdict of two centuries is different. 

His life was an enigma to his contemporaries, and certainly it has 

_ been to the many writers who have, from time to time, to attempt his 
- biography. But in Dublin itself, only a few days after his death, on 

October 22, 1745, Faulkner’s Dublin Journal made an appreciative 

_ summation of the Dean’s career in the following obituary notice: 

“Last Saturday, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, died that great and 
Dati, patriot, the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 


vy wry 


Dublin, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, who was born in the 
parish of St. Werbugh’s, Dublin, the 30th of November, 1667, at his 
uncle Councillor Godwin Swift’s house in Hoey’s Alley, which in those 
times was the general residence of the chief lawyers. His genius, 
: works, learning and charity are so universally admired that for a news- 
writer to attempt his character would be the highest presumption: yet 
as the printer hereof is proud to acknowiedge his infinite obligation to 
that prodigy of wit, he can only lament that he is by no means equal to 

so bold an undertaking.” —— 


By Wacter G. Simon 
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In his Memoirs, Bishop Crewe recounts of the impeachment of 
Danby that only six bishops were present the day of the vote and 
“upon the question of committing the Earl, the Bishop [Crewe] went 
out of the House and two other Bishops, his friends, followed him. He 
[Danby] was committed. These votes would have saved him.” Danby 
was every bit as good a friend to the episcopate as Clarendon, yet 
twelve short years before the Danby impeachment the bishops showed 
up en masse to protect Clarendon from a similar fate. The contrast is 
heightened when it is realized that the King made an attempt to save 
Danby, while in 1667 he expressly forbade members of the bench from 
interference in the proceedings against Clarendon. 

The change in episcopal attitude and action was a result of a num- 
ber of circumstances. Archbishop Sheldon, the political leader of the 
bench from 1663 to 1677, was dead, and he had been replaced by the 
politically ineffectual Sancroft. Sheldon’s two most able lieutenants, 
Ward and Morley, were aged and disabled. The Civil War and com- 
monwealth were twelve years further removed from the minds of men 
end the prestige of the bishops was proportionately diminished. How- 
ever, the most dramatic change in the episcopal position was created 
through the agency of the popish plot. 

The plot has usually been studied as an example of political and 
national hysteria. Its secondary effects have been largely neglected. 
One such effect was the part it played in the destruction of the unique 
political independence of the restoration episcopate. The position of 
the bishops in 1678 was hardly an enviable one. They were at once 
pro-Stuart and anti-Catholic when Stuart and Catholic were identified 
as one, and as a result they were viciously attacked. They did what 
they could to strengthen their position by showing themselves actively 
opposed to Catholicism. Many sermons were preached by members 


IN. Crewe, Memoirs .. . . ed. by A. Clarke (London, 1894), New Camden series, 
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of the bench against “popery,” and beyond mere sermonizing was the 
serious attempt made by Archbishop Sancroft to win James, Duke of 
York, back to Anglicanism. 


Taking Bishop Morley of Winchester with him, Sancroft approached 
James in March of 1679 and tried to get him to re-enter the Anglican 
communion for reasons of state. Failing in this effort, he begged for 
an opportunity to discuss the matter with the Duke from a religious 
point of view. James refused and Sancroft applied to the King who 
insisted that James allow the archbishop an audience. The interview 
_ lasted four hours, at the end of which James dismissed the two pre- 
lates with the statement that “it would be presumption in him, who 
was an illiterate man, to enter into controversial disputes with persons 
so learned as they.” Finally, in the last and most savage days of the 
plot, Sancroft wrote Compton, bishop of London, demanding that let- 
ters be sent to all the bishops to enforce the Anglican canons against 
Catholics. He stated that he 


thought fit at present (till other and further measures may be de- 
bated and resolved on) to require all the bishops within this pro- 
vince .. . and I do hereby require them, that those three canons 
against popish recusants agreed upon in the Synod begun at Lon- 
don A.D. 1603, namely the Ixvth, Ixvith, and the cxivth be by 
them .. . forthwith exactly observed and effectively put in use.... 


Nevertheless, Sancroft’s attempts to protect the episcopate from the 
suspicion of the nation failed. For, regardless of how many sermons 
the bishops preached against Catholicism, or how hard they worked 
to convert James, or how sternly they enforced recusancy laws, the 
Country Party leaders still attempted to identify the bench with the 
Stuart effort to protect Catholics. This attack upon the bishops was 
_ profitable to the Whigs in several ways. First, it ingratiated them with 
the Protestant nonconformists whose support they wished to enlist. 
Second, by connecting the supposedly most respectable anti-Catholic 
_ body in the nation, the Anglican clergy, with the plot, they lent it a 
degree of horror otherwise unattainable. Finally, since there was 
little chance they could ever have enlisted Anglican support for their 
plan to put Monmouth on the throne, they had fo destroy the prestige 
_ of the bishops in order to make their opposition ineffectual. 


Attacks were made both on individual members of the bench and on 


"Clarke. Life of James II, i, 534. 


8E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals . . . (Oxford, 1939), ti, 298. 
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WALTER G. SIMON 
episcopal civil and clerical prerogative. Both were closely tied up 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury’s bid for power. One of the primary 
steps in acquiring control was the impeachment of Danby. In order 
that the impeachment attempt might succeed it was necessary that 
the way be cleared for action in the House of Lords. The Country 
Party could not afford to have the entire bench appear, as they had at 
the impeachment of Clarendon, and speak and vote against the meas- 
vre, for Shaftesbury and his cohorts had none of the royal support that 
the framers of the Clarendon impeachment had had. Therefore, late 
in 1678 the House of Commons began discussing the right of the bish- 
ops to sit in the Upper House during trials that might involve capital 
punishment. Pleading that the Lords Spiritual would demean their 
offices by sitting on capital cases against peers, or any cases that might 
become capital, Commons voted to exclude the bishops by law from 
sitting in the Lords during the hearing of such cases. The bishops, led 
by Compton, staunchly defended their prerogative to hear the cases, 
giving way only to the extent that they should, as they did by custom, 
absent themselves during the passing of the sentence of death, but not 
on the decision of guilt or innocence. In their position the bishops 
were ardently supported by a majority of the Lords who took umbrage 
at the attempt of Commons to regulate their procedure. Finally, the 
bishops conceded that they would absent themselves during the trials 
of the five Catholic lords, who were to be tried for treason on the 
charge of attempted assassination of the King, but they reserved their 
right to appear at these or any other trials in the Lords.‘ 


The intent of the Lower House in the matter, however, had little to 
do with the trial of the Catholic peers, as became openly apparent in 
the discussion that took place in a committee of the two Houses on 
May 17, 1679. In the House of Lords’ manuscripts it is recorded that 


14! 


The Lords communicate to the Commons the order made yes- 
terday for beginning the trials of the five Lords in the ‘Tower on 
Thursday next, as also the Bishops’ desire to withdraw themselves 
at those trials, with entering their usual protestations. The said 
order is delivered to the Commons. 


The Comnions replied that their vote for the bishops to absent them- 
selves from the trials “extended to the E. of Danby as well as the Five 
Lords,” and they “desired to know what answer you give as to my Lord 


‘The whole record of the fight on this issue is to be found in Hist. MSS Comm., 
Eleventh Report, ii, 33-38, 41, 137. 
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=, The Lords countered that they had “appointed no day yet 
for the Lord Danby,” and Commons retorted that “our proposal went 
to all six Lords; your communications goes but to five of them,” and 
finally that “the Bishops have not the right to be at any vote in any 
- capial case, and we take the Lord Danby’s case to be capital as well 
as the other.” The fight dragged on between the two Houses untii 
the King was forced to adjourn the session to resolve the dispute. 
Through the next session the Lower House continued to send bills to 
the Lords framed to restrict episcopal privilege in that House, each 
time to have them rejected with the answer that each House should 
govern itself according to individual privilege. Outside the arena of 
Parliament the case of episcopal right to sit on capital cases in the 
Lords was argued by pamphlet, the leading exponent for the bench 
being Lawrence Womack, later to be bishop of St. David’s.° 
Besides the attempt to keep the bishops from participating in the 
Danby impeachment by depriving them of the right to sit in the Lords 
on capital cases, the Whigs made several other direct assaults on epis- 
-copal prerogative and privilege, and on the monopoly of the church. 
The Protestant Association Bill and the Toleration Act were such 
measures. However, the personal attacks on individual members of 
the bench constituted the most serious threat to the episcopate. The 
first of these was levied against Morley of Winchester, probably the 
most venerable member of the bench. Late in 1678 one Richard Ger- 
vais, an informer of the Oates pattern and a type that continuously 
_ appeared before the Commons, was sent by the Lower House to the 


Lords with the following tale: 


He says he has heard George Osborne, a bricklayer, say that 
about a year since, he with another plastered up about 200 or 300 
arms in the Bishop of Winchester’s house in Chelsea. Capt. 
Daniells and Richard Young [two other such informers] say that 
they heard Osborne say the same thing yesterday. 


The Lords ordered that Osborne be brought in for questioning and 
he gave this version of the story: 


Being asked whether he knows anything of arms being sealed 
up in the House, he says that about a year and a half since, when 
he wrought at the Bishop of Winchester’s house at Chelsea, he 

33. 
*See L. Womack, The Right of Their Lord Bishops in Trials Before the House of 
ords (London, 1679). 
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was employed by one of the Bishop’s servants, whose name he 
knows not, to seal some arms into the garret; he supposes there 
right be 200 muskets, Thomas Arnold a bricklayer helped him. 
Believes he can go to the same room again. 


The Earl of Clarendon, who examined Osborne along with Bishop 
Compton, wrote Morley for permission to search the house. On re- 
‘ceiving permission he directed a clerk of the Lords’, Mr. Snow, to ac- 
company Osborne and Arnold to the house and search for the arms, 
ziving him the right to break down walls, ceilings or doors. 

On December 16, 1678, Snow reported to the Lords that he could 
not find Arnold or Osborne, and that he had left word with Osborne’s 
wife for her husband and Arnold to appear before the Upper House. 
Osborne was finally found by Sir George Charnock, who had some 
difficulty in bringing him in to appear before the Lords. Osborne re- 
iterated his story, but regretted that he could not find Arnold to cor- 
roborate it. In the meantime, Snow reported that Morley’s house had 
been thoroughly searched and torn apart and that no trace of the arms 
or the plastering job could be found. Captain Daniells who had backed 
up Osborne’s allegations when they first were made, now said “he 
knows nothing concerning arms in the Bishop’s house, but that Os- 
borne told him.” The Lords, after witnessing the whole disgraceful 
incident, censured all the men it examined, including Daniells, Gervais 
and Young. The Lower House, however, drew up a complaint against 
the Lords for misusing Commons’ witnesses and ordered a further in- 
vestigation of the matter in hopes of embarrassing Morley.’ 

In April of 1679, another Commons informer, John Sidway. was sent 
to the Lords with a story involving the bishops with the popish plot. 
Sidway offered sworn information accusing Bishops John Prichet, Peter 
\lewes and Peter Gunning of various Catholic offenses, including the 
charge that two years before Gunning had advised him not to turn 
Protestant. He stated that all three had correspondence with the 
Jesuits in Rome and gave guidance to the Duchess of York and the 
Countess of Evesham. Sidway’s stories were at first substantiated by 

Titus Oates, but under close questioning Oates admitted his support 
was based only on his knowledge of Sidway’s good character. Further 
evidence was heard from Richard Gastrell to the effect that Sidway had 
‘never been to Rome, where he claimed to have received the informa- 
tion on the letters written to the Jesuits. Finally the three bishops 
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spoke in their own defense, Gunning denying categorically that he had 
-ever spoken to, or corresponded with, either the Duchess of York or 
; the Countess of Evesham, or had ever written to Rome or any Cath- 
_olic beyond the seas. Sidway was proven a liar with no basis for his 
_ story beyond his own word. He was committed to the Tower by the 
~ Lords and his testimony was ordered to be withdrawn from their jour- 
: -nal On May 12, the Commons sent for Sidway to examine his charges 
against Gunning, but the Lords refused to release him and ordered tie 
clerk not to enter or make a copy of the Lower House’s request. Nev- 
ertheless, the Commons finally succeede in effecting Sidway’s release 
and examined him before a committee. The committee report, which 
5 accepted Sidway’s story as the complete truth, was read before the 
‘whi House and ordered to be included in the Journal.* 
In another attempt to blacken the characters of members of the 
bench, Titus Oates played a major part. A report dated October 25, 
1680, stated that “Dr. Oates complains that the Bishop of Chichester 
[Guy Carleton] and Justice Bickley have reviled him.” A certain 
John Peachy was called in to testify and he swore that Bickley spoke 
derogatorily of Oates at a session dinner at Chichester, and that the 
Bishop was present and did not censure Bickley. The chargy against 
Carleton was dismissed, but Bickley, though he denied the allegation 
and no witness could be found to support Peachy, was dismissed from 
judicial employment and imprisoned for a short period of time. ‘Lhe 
members of the House of Commons censured the Peers for thei; casy 
treatment of Bickley and demanded action against Carleton for his 
“abiding in silence a slander against his Majestie’s justice,” but the 
: Upper House ignored the censure.’ 
Morley, Gunning, Carleton, Prichet and Mewes were all strong 
; royalists and Sheldonians, but not only bishops of the high church 
‘ae were attacked during these attempts to disgrace the episcopate. 
~Among those singled out was William Lloyd of St. Asaph. Lloyd had, 


= 


; for the most part, followed the court line until the plot broke out. It 
: was Lloyd who wrote the pamphlet that favored limited toleration for 
: the Catholics. However, with the murder of Sir Edmund Burv God- 


_frey and the mounting hysteria over the popish plot, Lloyd made the 
first steps in switching his affiliation. Appointed to preach at God- 
feay's funeral, he gave an extremely inflammatory sermon and sta- 
tioned three burly bodyguards about him to prevent an attack by the 
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Catholics, who he claimed were burrowing under the building. with 
the intention of springing out from the ground at his feet to murder 
him.” Despite this sermon Charles continued to use Lloyd for confi- 


dential missions during the early days of the plot. Lloyd worked as a 
servant to the monarch in the affair of William Berry, a Protestant who 
was one of three men executed for the murder of Godfrey. There is 
some conflict as to whether Lloyd did or did not get Berry to suppress 
evidence, but it is established that Berry was held incommunicado, 
heing allowed to speak only to Lloyd before his execution, and that 
i loyd was collated to a prebendship at Llandaff immediately after the 
affair. This incident, however, was the last of Lloyd’s friendly rela- 
tions with the King, his fall from favor being most expressly marked 
by his disgraceful conduct during the Stafford trial.” 


Lloyd had had close contact with Turbeville, the main informer 
against Stafford, in the months preceding the trial. Turbeville, it ap- 
pears, swore to Lloyd that he knew nothing of the plot or of Stafford’s 
complicity. During the trial Turbeville testified to knowledge of incidents 
predating his association with Lloyd. Lloyd refused to refute Turbevlle’s 
testimony, although it was generally known that he was in a position 
to do so.” To cement further his relationship with the Country Party, 
Lloyd voted for both the Comprehension Bill of 1680 and the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1681, being the only bishop to do so with the exception of 
Thomas Barlow. The King punished Lloyd for his part in the Stafford 
trial in the most effective manner he could, by stripping him of his 
profitable English livings and kicking him upstairs into the unremune- 
tative bishopric of St. Asaph. In spite of Lloyd’s service to the Whigs 
in preaching the Godfrey sermon and in refusing to testify against 
Turbeville, in spite of his vote for Country Party legislation, Lloyd was 
a bishop and therefore a potential target for the Whigs in their at- 
tempt to discredit the episcopate. In November of 1680, Sir Francis 
Winnington, one of the stauncher members of the coalition formed by 
Shaftesbury’s supporters in the Lower House, launched an attack on 
lloyd. Condemning the Anglican bishops generally as secret Cath- 
olics, Winnington then told Commons that they must be on guard, for 
“the most insidious of all appointments to comfort the papists” had 


4 Strickland, Lives of the Seven Bishops (London, 1866), 327. 

"Stafford was a Catholic peer who was accused of being part of the group that 
plotted assassination of the king to put his Catholic brother on the throne. Stafford 
was tried and executed for the crime along with four other Catholic peers. 


"Hart, William Lloyd, 33-35. 
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just been made with the elevation of “the Jesuit Lloyd to my Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph.” In support of his allegations, Winnington cited 
Lloyd’s_ pro-toleration pamphlet of 1676. Lloyd defended himself 
weakly by pleading naivete in those early years, not realizing “how far 
men of mischief could lead me from true Protestant worship into their 
evil plans by getting me to lend my name to what they said would 
bring peace to England by getting many papists to conform.” He fur- 
ther claimed that “only the last part of that book was my own, in 
which I did justifie the reformation of the church.”” 
That the bishops were well aware of the political significance of the 
attacks on the bench is attested to by their reactions. However, it is 
_—: even more significant that as early as 1678 some of them were 


conscious that such attacks would be launched and prepared their de- 

fenses. One recorded incident of this sort of protection is found in 

the memoirs of Nathaniel Crewe, bishop of Durham. Of all the mem- 

bers of the bench, none was more vulnerable than Crewe, who had 

married James to Mary of Modena against the orders of the King and 

who was accounted a special friend of the Duke. Crewe tells us that 

he saved himself from being labelled a Catholic through a curious con- 
_versation with Oates. He wrote that in the earliest days of the plot 


_ Oates was at Dinner one day at the Chaplain’s table, when the Bp 
|Crewe] was there as Clerk of the Closet. ‘Pray’ savs the Bp, 
‘Mr. Oates who was to have been Bp of Durham if the plot had 
succeeded.’ ‘My Lord,’ said he, Such a one, naming a man. The 
attempts were made to blacken the Bp, this conversation of Oates 
beeing abundantly attested to, no harm could be done him.” 


In order to add versimilitude to his original story, Oates had related 
that among the other events scheduled to take place with the popich 
uprising was the murder of Croft, bishop of Hereford, for his apostacv 
jrom the church of Rome.” Croft wrote his dean that “it is small 
comfort to be saved by such a one, but comfort to know that I will not 
have to suffer the scandalous lies such as have been spread of Dr. 
Morley.” 

Catholicism was no more palatable to the bishops in 1680 than it 
had been in 1677. However, the attacks on episcopal persons and pre- 


BW. Lloyd, 4 Sermon Preached Before the House of Lords (London, 1680), 7-10. 
™Vemoirs of Nathaniel Crews, 19. 
_ “Stoughton, Religion in England, iv, 2. Croft had been converted from Catholic- 
ism to Anglicanism in the 1630’s by Laud. 
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rogatives forced the bishops to assume a position of defense against the 
left rather than assault on the right.” Almost all of the bishops had 
suffered during the civil war period, and none were so young that they 
could not remember the outrages against Anglicanism that accompanied 
the Interregnum. ‘To such men there was an uncomfortable similarity 
between the Root and Branch Bill and the attempt to restrict episcopai 
civil prerogatives, such as their right to sit on capital cases in the Lords, 
between the Solemn League and Covenant and the Protestant Associa- 
tion,” and in the attacks on individual members of the episcopate in 
both periods. None of them was likely to forget that one of the charges 
that led to Laud’s execution was that he secretly conspired to bring 
back Roman Catholicism. 

The similarity of the events of the Catholic plot and those of the 
years of the long parliament threw the bishop into the arms of the 
King. Through the remainder of the reign the bishops acted as roya! 
agents. In the parliamentary session of 1680, the Secretary of State 
instead of the Archbishop of Canterbury sent out demands for the 
proxies from the bishops, and they were voted by court peers rather 
than by Archbishop Sancroft.” Instructions for the handling of Pro- 
testant dissenters were also sent out to the bishops by the Secretary of 


State during the period 1681 to 1685. ‘he main role played by the 
bishops in state affairs was that of propagandists, the two most able 
being Lawrence Womack and Thomas Sprat.” The bishops were fi- 
nally to disaffiliate themselves from the monarchy and the cause of the 
Stuarts during the glorious revolution. They were never, however, to 
regain the political independence they had lost during the popish plot. 


“Not all criticism of Catholicism by the bishops had been stopped, however. 
Evelyn in his Diary, ii, 436, recorded that on Nov. 4, 1684, “Dr. Turner, now trans- 
lated from Rochester to Ely upon the death of Dr. Peter Gunning, preached before 
the King at Whitehall . . . a very excellent sermon vindicating the Church of Eng- 
land against the pernicious doctrines of the Church of Rome.” 

"This bil called for an association of civil and clerical office holders to meet under 
arms on the death of the king, whether natural or violent, to force their will on the 
new king. The leaders of the association, as specified by the bill, were all members 
the Country Party. Hist. MSS Comm., Eleventh Report, ii, 210-211. 

"For evidence on how Sheldon handled the business of proxies and how completely 
he kept it in his own hands, see the Sheldon letters in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
WS Add., c. 305 and 308 and in the British Museum, London, Harl. MSS 7377. 

“Womack wrote several famous pamphlets including one that justified the perse- 
ution of Protestant dissenters, and another that reviled the Protestant Association 
Bill. L. Womack, The True Plotters Revealed . . . (London, 1682). Sprat was re- 
sponsib'e for the official version of the Rye House Plot. T. Sprat. 4 True Account 
of the Horrid Conspiracy . . . (London, 1683). 
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THE PROPOSED LITURGY: AN OLD CATHOLIC APPRAISAL’ 


By P. H. Vocer 
Offenbach a. Main, Germany 


Progress in liturgical research has, in the last 30 years, been marked 
by an enthusiastic effort toward revision in the several provinces of 
the Anglican Communion. This has reached its crystallization in actual 
revision, sometimes more extensive, sometimes less so, either of the 
entire Prayer Book or of single portions thereof—and especially of the 
service of the Lord’s Supper. 

Thus a short time ago the Church in India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon produced a new Prayer Book, and the Church in Japan revised 
the Communion service. And now the Standing Liturgical Commission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
is in process of putting out a series of exhaustive Studies of the Prayer 
Book. In these Studies different portions of the Book receive search- 
ing analysis, faults and faulty developments are noted, and proposals 
for revision are made. 

The most extensive of these Studies has to do with that service which 
plays the chief role in the life of the Church—the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. This is now before me in published form.’ On ac- 
count of its content, it deserves to be known, studied, and taken note 
of not only in America but wherever people are aware of the problems 
involved and are determined not to evade them. 

The Study comprises three parts: the history of the Liturgy (pp. 1- 
133), proposals for revision of the Liturgy, with explanation in detail 
(pp. 134-315), and the text of the proposed Liturgy (pp. 317-344). 

_In what follows is given first a summary of the content of the first part; 
then the outline of the proposed Liturgy is set forth; and finally are 
given the reasons for the various details—drawn from the second part. 

The history of the Liturgy is traced from the Last Supper to the 


"The original article, of which the present translation is an abridgment, appeared 
in the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heit 2 (i.e.. March), 1954. Fr. Vogel is 
a priest of the Old Catholic Church of Germany. The /KZ was at the time edited by 

the Rt. Rev. Adolf Kury. late Bishop of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland. 
The translation is by the Rev. Francis C. Lightbourn, Literary Editor of the Living 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Prayer Book Studies: I]1]—The Eucharistic Liturgy. Church Pension Fund, 1953. 

$1.50. 
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Indian revision. At the outset is emphasized the importance of a 
knowledge of origins and sources, and of the necessity of considering 
such data without preconceived ideas. Thus, not until recently was it 
commonly admitted, for example, that the use of Antioch is older or 
even better than that of Rome. Nor until recent times did Christians 
of any confession take into consideration the importance of the influ- 
ence of Jewish belief and practice upon the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. For the Jews much was self-evident; but for the heathen what 
was implicit in the faith had to be expressed explicitly. It becomes quite 
clear, not only in this connection but also again later, that the Roman 
Canon of the Mass is not a coherent whole, but a stringing together of 
collect-like prayers, which are frequently without inner connection. 

It is understandable in an Anglican publication that the first Angli- 
can Liturgy, the so-called “First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth,” 
should receive thorough attention. After a careful examination of all 
the details, the Commission comes to the conclusion that Cranmer 
translated the essence of the Canon adequately and intelligibly; that 
not so much as a trace of typical Lutheranism is to be found in the 
English Liturgy; that on many points Cranmer personally may have 
held hereteical opinions, but that in his Liturgies—not even in the 
watered down version of 1552—nothing heretical is contained whatso- 
ever. Further revisions treated of in the Study are, besides the Li- 
turgy of 1662, the Scottish of 1637 and that of the non-Jurors of 1718 
—both of which had great influence. After an examination of the 
American Liturgies of 1789, 1892, and 1928 there follow disquisitions 
on the Scottish revisions of 1912 and 1929, the English of 1927 and 
1928, the South African, and the three Indian formularies. In con- 
clusion it is stated that, in spite of the many differences that exist in 
the individual provinces, a fundamental unity nevertheless prevails. 

This first part is the best summary of all the Anglican Communion 
Offices that I have seen. For the benefit of those who would go fur- 
ther into these questions, a portion of the material here worked up 


may be found in my article in this journal.’ 


Tue Proposep Lirurcy 


Preamble. In order to estimate the significance and range of the 
proposed changes, it will be well for the reader to have at hand the 


*Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 1935, pp. Vf, 65f, 2128. 
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_ text of the established Liturgy of 1928, or a [German] translation of 

When one compares the proposed form with that currently in use, 
a veritable host of changes and improvements meets the eye. The 
reason for all of these is given in the second part of the Study—often 
at exhaustive length. In addition to the observations already made, 
the following details are of interest: 

In regard to the name it has chosen for the celebration [“The Li- 
turgy for the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist and the Administra- 
tion of Holy Communion” ], the Commission says—and rightly—that 
it has declined to adopt the designation “Mass” because this has in 
the course of time become meaningless. They refer to the well-known 
German usage, according to which the word Messe is also used for an 
exhibition (as, for example, Buchmesse, “exhibit of books,” Leder- 
warenmesse, “exhibit of leather goods,” etc.). The word cannot be em- 
ployed in a non-Roman-Catholic Liturgy because of its associations— 
whether conscious or unconscious—with the doctrine of transubstani- 
ation. 

With regard to the Gloria it is stated that its only legitimate place 
is at the beginning of the Liurgy. But it is to be used only on festal 
occasions. On weekdays it is to be omitted, without substitution of a 
hymn. Happily, it is also not to be used in Pre-Lent. 

A host of problems was raised by the Prayer for the Church, the 
wording of the General Confession, and the Prayer of Consecration. 
Here the chief concern was to remove doublets which in the course of 
time had crept in, as well as prolix expressions. The prayers are now 
more austerely conceived. Not only in the Prayer for the Church— 
which in the course of the various revisions had become somewhat ver- 
bose—but also in the Prayer of Consecration many doublets were re- 
moved; while in the Confession expressions which have changed their 
meaning and were typically medieval were weeded out. With good rea- 
son the Our Father was placed at the end of the Consecration, rather 
than at the beginning of the Communion.° 

A difficult question is that of the position of the penitential prepara- 
tion for the reception of the Holy Communion. The, Commission is 
against the adoption of the devotion at the foot of the altar steps on 
the ground that this is a private preparation of the priest and not a 


> 


*Available from Willibordbuchhandlung, Bonn. 
®Translator’s Note: The Our Father has stood at the end of the Consecration since 
1928. 


part of the public worship. This is an opinion that the Roman Cath- 
olic liturgical scholar Pius Parsch has already for a long time espoused. 
Furthermore, the Conference in Maria Laach of 1951 was of the 
opinion that it belongs in the sacristy and that the service should begin 
with the Introit. The Commission holds, therefore, that this penitential | 
preparation should not even be made at the beginning of the Offertory, - 
since the celebration of the Eucharist proper ought to begin with a note | 
of adoration and thanksgiving. ‘They have therefore decided to let 
things stand as they are. 

A further matter worth noting is that the breaking of the bread, 
which hitherto (as in other Anglican liturgies) was to be carried out 
at the recital of the Institution—where it is quite inorganic—is now to 
be performed at the beginning of the Communion. 

There are further disquisitions concerning the Benedictus, which, 

: position after the Sanctus, interrupts the flow of thanks of the Eu- 
charisuc Prayer. It is proposed to place it, for optional use, after the 
Pax (Friedensgruss). 

The last revision of the American Prayer Book came to a somewhat 
abrupt end in 1928. It was a disadvantage at that time that the new 
revised Liturgy, unlike that of the Province of South Africa, could not 
be tested out in the congregations before receiving its final agreed word- 
ing. This time the bishops, under strictly guarded stipulations, have 
in their joint capacity admitted the revised services and sacramental 
actions to experimental use. Thus there is the possibility that from 
clergy and laity will come further proposals that can be taken into 
consideration in the production of the final text. 

In the Living Church of January 17, 1954, there is a reference to the 
fact that the title of the first part of the Liturgy—“The Ministry of 
the Word”—is not quite exact, since it also includes the Introit, the 
Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Collect, and not until then do the lections © 
come. It is suggested that a special title be adopted for this part. It 
is further pointed out that the rubrics for the first part of the Liturgy 
ought to distinguish between a said and a sung service.” 

A host of spokesmen, no doubt, will make themselves heard either 
for or against this or that suggestion of the Commission; but all in all 
one can say that it has taken the greatest pains to submit a carefully 
balanced proposal. It has taken the trouble to be accurate—theologi- 


*Translator’s note: The suggestion made in the article referred to was that the 
rubrics ought to permit, at a sung service,the omission of the Co!lect for Purity and 
Summary of the Law, which are somewhat inappropriate after a sung Introit. 
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cally, linguistically, and textually. The rubrics are more completely 
worded and allow room, nevertheless, for flexibility. Every comma, 
every period, is carefully considered—the liturgical posture of the par- 
ticipating congregation precisely specified. For example, the greatest 
stress 1s laid upon the direction that the congregation sit for the reading 
of the epistle. The custom of kneeling during the epistle is branded 
as an abuse. 

At the time of the origin of the Swiss Old Catholic Liturgy, the 
American Prayer Book was in its first edition, of 1789 sponsorship. 
Since the production of the Swiss and German Liturgies a host of re- 
sults from liturgical research have become known, which make it ap- 
pear desirable to test the Liturgies in their light. (In that case the 
designation, “Holy Epistle,” in the German Old Catholic Liturgy— 
found there alone—might well disappear !) 

In this Study and in the proposed Liturgy in its balanced form and 
clear-cut phraseology, our brothers of the Episcopal Church have given 
us a valuable gift which we dare not, without negligence, pass by. 

In Japan, too, the Nippon Seikokwai (Holy Catholic Church of Ja- 
pan) has introduced a revision of the Communion service for pro- 
visional use. An unofficial English translation is not publicly avail- 
able, therefore I must rely upon the report of the Living Church. 

The title reads Seisanshiki (Order of the Holy Communion). This 
Order consists of a preparation and of the Liturgy proper. 

The preparation is to be made the evening before, or on the morn- 
ing of the celebration, by the priest and the congregation or by the 
congregation alone. It consists of: Our Father, Collect for Purity, 
Decalogue, Summary of the Law, Prayer, Confession of Sins with Ab- 
solution (this is to be omitted when no priest is present), Comfortable 
Words, and concluding prayer or prayers. 

The Liturgy proper begins with an Introit or Hymn. In case the 
preparation is not held, there follow the Our Father and the Collect 
for Purity. The Kyrie can be sung in threefold or ninefold form, in 
Japanese or in Greek. On Sundays and feastdays follows the Gloria. 
After the Epistle follows a Gradual. The reading of the Gospel is in- 
troduced with “The Lord be with you... .” The_Creed is provided 
for only on Sundays and feastdays. After the sermon follows a short 
confession of sins and a brief absolution. 

*June 21, 1953, pp. 14f; February 14, 1954, p. 5. [The review in the February 14, 


1954 Living Church is of a later English translation that differs in some detai's from 
the one upon which the comments that follow are based.] 
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At the offering up of the elements the following prayer is said: “O 
Lord, we beseech thee to accept the Bread and Wine which thy ser- 
vants offer, and to use it for the precious Sacrament which thou hast 
ordained. Amen.” At the taking up of the collection that now follows 
a suitable hymn can be sung. 

The Sursum Corda is introduced by “The Lord be with you. ... 
Of interest is the deviation of the opening words of the Preface from 
Anglican usage, which divides them: “O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, 
Everlasting God.” Japan follows the Roman Missal and divides the 
phrases, “Most Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Everlasting God.” The 
second part of the Institution narrative also has an interesting variant, 
“|. for this is the New Covenant established by my blood.’”* The 
Epiclesis comes before, not after, the Institution. 

After the Our Father follow the Pax (Friedensgruss), Agnus Dei 
(with special ending for commemorations of the dead), the Prayer of 
Humble Access, and the Benedictus—in case it has not been sung after 
the Sanctus. The formula at the administration is the same as in the 
revised American form. Before the blessing may be sung “The Lord 
be with you...” and “Come, let us forth” (or “Let us bless the 
Lord”) and “Thanks be to God.” 

Among the 13 Proper Prefaces may be mentioned those for Maundy 
Thursday (also for “Corpus Christi, i.e. Holy Communion Thanks- 
giving Day”), Consecration of Churches, and for the dead. 

Anyone who wishes to receive Holy Communion in a church other 
than his parish church must notify the celebrant beforehand. Those 
who are confirmed are to receive the Holy Communion frequently, and 
they must receive it in Eastertide. Abstinence from food and drink 
is recommended in the following words: “It is an ancient custom to 
go to Holy Communion before eating anything.” 

The new Japanese Liturgy is concrete evidence of the American 
Commission’s statement that within the Anglican Communion “unity 
in diversity” prevails. 


*‘Translator’s note: In the later translation referred to in the preceding footnote 


this reads, “ . . . for this is my blood of the New Covenant.” 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


By Hartow Donovan 


= Sikeston, Missouri 


First PRrINcIPLes 


God’s creative activity is directed at the goal of full and positive re- 
lationship between Himself and the persons to whom He gives being. 
At the level of human existence, this relationship is expressed in a 
correlative relationship between men. God has structured the created 
order by a constitutive principle of mutuality which contributes to the 
maintenance and increase of being. On the other hand, contravention 
of this principle by the creature is associated with a separation of 
himself from the rest of reality with a consequent diminishing of his 
own being. Both his own being and the being of his fellow creatures 
thereby suffer a withdrawal from the possibility of the ultimate ful- 
fillment of God’s creative will. While man cannot destroy this prin- 
ciple of mutuality and continue to be, he warps it away from its in- 
tended purpose. By failing to take this principle of being completely 
into himself, man stands condemned as a sinner, alienated, a violator 
of the Creative Will of God. While the principle of mutuality remains, 
man’s disobedience turns it into a mutuality of negation. 

Both the fulfillment and the contravention of relationship are given 
their most significant expression in social terms. All encounters be- 
tween person and person, human and divine, contain the alternative 
possibilities of negation or affirmation. 

By Sin, man cuts himself off from a true perception of the revelation 
God has made in His work of Creation. Because man’s own being is 
grounded in God’s creative activity—and is, therefore, an essential 
element of the means by which God has revealed Himself in Creation 
—his Sin involves a misunderstanding of himself in relation to God 
and to the rest of the created order. Thus man, despite his highest 
capacities, becomes an agent of disorder, of alienation, of negation. He 
refuses to listen to the Word which God utters in Creation, then he is 
ever-after unable to hear even though he longs to do so. He has re- 
fused not only the utterance itself but Him who speaks it; he has 
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broken the fellowship which is the very purpose of Creation. For this 
reason, man cannot discover the good, much less realize it. Discovery 
and realization on man’s part depend on his own initiative which is 
involved in his fallen condition. Any end which is realized by human 
initiative is a fallen end, and it is not within fallen man to restore the 
positive relationship which he has broken and disordered. 

But the Will of God is directed at an ultimate purpose which presses 
on toward fulfillment, and the last Word, like the first, is God’s, and 
this Word is Jesus Christ. He is the same Word by which God created 
the worlds in the beginning. He is the creative principle, the principle 
of being itself, incarnate in a human personality. He has become in- 
volved in history, in terms of a person-to-person encounter, as the 
agent of reconciliation. Just as any communication between persons— 
as a verbal address—is the first step toward establishing a new rela- 
tioinship, or restoring one that has been broken, so the Word of God— 
uttered in the person of Jesus Christ—is the Divine initiative which 
has been taken toward the reconciliation of the world to God and toward 
an ultimate restoration of the relationship for which purpose He created 
it, 

The manward movement of God in Christ is always the decisive 
moment in history—a turning back of man toward his proper destiny 
and loyalty. In Christ, God achieves relationship with man. This re- 
iationship was complete in Jesus, and it is offered so that men may 
turn their identifications from the myriad focal points of self-interest 
to the true center of their being which is God. This work is extended 
through the identification of men with Christ. It is at this point of 
identification that the Church comes to be. 

God in Christ encounters man, and man’s affirmative response takes 
the form of an acceptance of the broken relationship’s restoration. Thus, 
man accepts God’s identification with him, made once and for all in 
Christ, and the Church comes to be. Theological discussions which 
have been waged over the question “What is of the esse of the Church?” 
are to be counted defective if they do not apprehend that the esse— 
the being—of the Church is realized in the realm of inter-personal re- 
lationship and not in the perpetuation of some particular form of in- 
stitutional structure. 

It is significant that Jesus did not leave behind himself a body of 
writing outlining the details about how a religious institution bearing 
his name should be structured, how its officials were to be ordered at 
their respective levels of authority, or with explicit instructions on the 
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ontological significance his followers should attach to those offices. But 
it is of still greater significance that he did encounter persons during 
his earthly ministry seeking a response to that encounter. And some 
men did respond with a growing apprehension of who He was and of 
who they were in relation to Him. During his time here on earth, he 
preached and taught, but it was not so much because of what he said 
that his followers came to knowledge of Him and themselves, but 
through what he was as manifested in his total performance as a per- 
son. Of course, what he said corresponded completely with what they 
saw and this made all the difference. By their apprehension they were 
witnesses to God’s self-disclosure in Christ, and just as any self-dis- 
closure between persons results in involvement of each with the other, 
so those first witnesses became involved with Christ and He with 
them." They were, therefore, the first bearers of this restored rela- 
tionship. This is to say that Christ chose the only possible means 
‘to continue the communication of this relationship on through history, 
~ choosing to work through personal means, i.e., encounter and rela- 

tionship.” 


Tue PrincieLe oF THE MINIsTRY 


The end toward which the first witnesses turned their, lives and 
—_ was the communication of this relationship to the world 
around them. The acceptance of God’s action in Christ necessarily in- 
volved them in the business of effecting his purpose. Their response 
exemplifies the truth that the acceptance of the reconciliation offered in 
Christ necessarily involves one in bearing this reconciliation to others. 
Thus the process of Sin—the mutuality of negation—is reversed, trans- 
formed, and the course of human relationships is turned back toward 
its proper goal. But-the chief point here is that by acceptance of 
God’s relationship made once-and-for-all in Christ, one necessarily be- 
comes an agent thereof.’ There are no pre-determined “degrees” of 
this ministry within the community which is both created by and the 
bearer of this relationship. The ministry resides in the area of rela- 
tionship itself—in the realm of the Holy Spirit—which is between the 


1The concept of identification with Christ is central to Pauline and Johannine 
theology; Christ abides in the believer and the believer in Christ. See II Cor. §:18-20. 
*See section IV of this article. 
II Cor. 5:18-20. 
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parties to the relationship—between the “I” and the “Thou.” By this 


we mean that the ministry is essentially a function; it is dynamic, and 
it is operable only in relationship to God, as its initiator, and to the 
unreconciled, as its object... Thus those who are involved in the re- 
‘ationship participate in the ministry by virtue of the terms of their 
involvement. No one, nor any select group, can possess this ministry 
because it possesses and lays its distinctive claim upon all who become 
participants in the relationship. If there are any degrees of ministry, 
then this depends entirely upon the degree of individual involvement 
in the relationship and not upon the principle of special office or func- 
tion. 

The ministry is the communication of God’s relationship to men, the 
realization of positive relationship between persons, communicated 
through persons beginning with the first disciples. 


How do the principles outlined in the previous section come to bear 
on such issues as are focussed in the fact of denominationalism, the 
“ordered” ministry including episcopacy? How do they come to bear 
upon traditional doctrines of the Church? In this section, I hope to 
show something of the connection which does exist in these areas.” 


In Approacu To PARTICULARS 


The appropriate starting point for this part of the discussion has to 
do with the oneness or unity of the Church.’ In terms of the definition 
already outlined, it should be apparent that oneness is essential to the 
very being of the Church. The Church comes to be in a relationship 
of at-one-ness of God with man, and man with man. Yet, everywhere, 
we who profess to be Christians—participants in this relationship— 
find ourselves in a state of separation from others who profess the 
same Lord. The fact of denominationalism is undeniable although dif- 
ferent interpretations of this fact are offered, each one suggesting or 
claiming to pronounce the real significance of this fact. The fact of 
denominationalism appears, to say the least, to contradict that which is 


‘This is pointed out to counter the static view of ministry; ie., as an “indelible 
mark,” conferred by observing proper “matter and form”, which is held to be real 
even though the function of ministry is not exercised. 
"Cf. section V. 

"See section IV of this article. 


essential to the nature of the Church. In order to resolve this con- 
tradiction, two types of doctrines have been developed. 


ON THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


The first of these is what I will call here an exclusive doctrine of the 
Church. This type is held by the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Orthodox Churches.’ Each insists upon the oneness of the Church and 
holds that it is impossible to break this oneness. Furthermore, they 
hold the position that this oneness has obtained in its fullness since the 
beginning of the Church. Each maintains that all groups, other than 
their own, which claim to be the Church or a part thereof, are in 
error; that such groups are in fact separated from the Church. There 
can be no division within the Church, only separation from it. 

The second type of doctrine, which I will call the inclusive type, is 
variously expressed within the chief traditions stemming out of the 
Protestant Reformation. This type attempts to reconcile the contra- 
diction by positing the theory of the “invisible” Church. (This is not 
to be confused with the Church Triumphant.) The conclusion drawn 
is that the “true Church” and its members are known only to God; 
that the visible institution or institutions have little value as an accurate 
index to the reality of the Church itself. 

Now both types have their element of truth. But they, in turn, em- 
brace a portion of error. Both have developed historically in reaction 
to the fact of division occurring from time to time between Christians. 
The exclusive type saw birth during the early centuries of the Church, 
and perhaps Ignatius and Cyprian’ have, in their fervor to preserve the 
unity of the Church, made a considerable contribution to the persistence 
of division. The danger involved in the exclusive doctrine is that it 
shifts emphasis from the essential realm of dynamic relationship to 
the static realm of intellectual proposition and of institutionalism; and 
faith is reduced to shallow assent or simple credulity. It also tends 
to diminish the scope of effective ministry and to restrict it to certain 
offices which come to monopolize autonomous power and authority. 


"This view is also held by certain “holiness” sects and by an extreme wing in the 
Anglican Communion. In the second it is not typical of nor central to reformed 
Anglican tradition. Statements of the Anglican position are found in Doctrine in the 
Church of England, Part Il; The Nature of the Church (Faith and Order): articles 
by Leonard Hodgson, pp. 121 ff., and by Leicester C. Lewis, pp. 309 ff. 

®This view is sometimes qualified by recognition of another church’s orders 
valid; for example, the Roman position regarding the majority of Eastern Churches 

°Cf. Ignatius. Letter to the Smyrnacans, 8:1-9:1, in Volume I of Library of Christian 
Classics, also Cyprian, Letters 33 and 66, excerpts of which are found in Documents 
of the Christian Church, ed. Bettenson, pp. 103 f. 
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From such beginnings, the doctrine of papal infallibility was a most 
probable consequence. 

The second type of doctrine, however, is defective in its failure to 
take account of the full implications of the re-established relationship. 
In effect, it says that the visible expression of relational reality is nei- 
ther here nor there. This doctrine. was revived” and re-asserted by 
Reformation leaders soon after Rome had disclaimed the various re- 
form groups. Zwingli, Luther, Calvin and Hooker lean upon this theory 
at various points in their respective writings. Of course, it is more 
prominent in some than in others, and more extreme forms of it were 
developed during the Seventeenth Century. Its chief weakness is that 
it discounts the sinfulness of division among those who claim to be 
participants in the reconciling work of Christ.” 

At this point it is appropriate to suggest the relevance of the prin- 
ciples set out in the first part of this paper to the problems just raised. 
Inasmuch as the Church comes to be in the realm of reconciling rela- 
tionship, and because it continues in realizing at-one-ness, then this 
must find visible expression. Every relationship between persons, if 
it is real in any sense, produces an expression of its nature and char- 
acter in some visible and external way. A man and woman enter the 
relationship of marriage and this is expressed institutionally by their 
family-ness. They also have their “sacrarhents” which both signify 
and strengthen the reality of their institution, the family. The em- 
brace, the kiss, the family table and the many expressions of the mu- 
tualitv of their relationship are essential to experience if it is human 
in any sense. So the Church, which by its very purpose and function 
includes all who are growing into relationship with God and one another, 
inust freely express itself in like terms; it must express itself visibly. 
There can be no dichotomy between the visible expression and the in- 
visible reality. Whatever is internally true finds some kind of visible 
expression. 

The divisions which have obtained in the past, and those which now 
obtain within Christendom do not say to us that the Church does not 


“Note that this view is at least as old as Augustine of Hippo. 

"See articles in The Nature of the Church (Faith and Order): The Church of 
Rome, pp. 17 ff.; The Holy Greek Orthodox Church, p. 41 ff.; both of which present 
the “exc usive” view. See articles vii. viii, and x in Part 1, and 3, 4, 5, 6 for 
various expressions which assume the “inclusive” view. For historical statements 
sce 4 Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion by John Calvin, ed. by 
Kerr, especially xxi-xxii; 4 Compend of Luther's Theology, ed. by Kerr, especially 
VII; and Ecclesiastical Polity by Richard Hooker, especially I, i 
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exist now, nor that it has never existed. But neither do they furnish 


undeniable proof that the Church exists in its fullness. If anything, 
the fact of division implies that the relationship itself is yet to be ful- 
_ filled. It is “in process,” so to speak, and our resistances to the de- 
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mands it involves are manifested in our divisions. The reality of the 
Church, as it now is, is a relative thing because it consists of our rela- 
tionship with God and because we place certain qualifications upon this 
relationship, still being sinners.” Both the “exclusivist” and the “in- 
clusivist,” and that includes all of us, lack a profound understanding 
of what it means not to be fully reconciled. This lack cannot be filled 
by further theorizing but only through repentance and receptivity to 
the power of His continued reconciling action among us. For this 
reason, we ought to grow in the consciousness of the mutual need we 
have for one another as an essential condition of our growth into re- 
lationship with God. The Church in its fullness remains a goal until 
the reconciliation of man with God, and man with man, is an unquali- 
fied reality. So it is that division may always be expected as a proba- 
ble possibility within history but it can never be tolerated as if it were 
consonant with God’s Will. 

The same principle—that what is internally real must be expressed 
visibly—is applicable to the “ordered” ministry of the Church. The 
ministry in itself has already been discussed and seen to be grounded 
in the area of relationship throughout the total Church., Now the 

“ordered” ministry ought to be both an expression of the whole 
Church’s ministry and an accurate representation of it. There are 
many practical considerations which make the “ordered” ministry “ex- 
pedient.” But these do not make it of the esse of the Church. The 
chief value, however, is that it be representative, and that all which is 
done by those “in orders” be done by the authority of the Church 
and in its service. 

It is because the ministerial function is representative in character 
that it seems only fitting that the episcopate be maintained. ‘To each 
local congregation, the bishop represents the rest of the Church and, 
in turn, he represents each local congregation to the others. As such, 
he is a symbol of God’s reconciling action in Christ. Not a “mere” 
symbol—for there really is no such thing—but an effectual symbol be- 


"Of course, the relationship might be said to be absolute in the sense that God is 
the primary party thereto, and that it is therefore abso ute with respect to its origin 
and goal. By “relative” it is not implied that the Church is a mere option to he 


lightly regarded. 


: 


cause by exercise of his function he serves as an agent of the mutuality 
which should obtain between congregation and congregation as well 
zs between person and person.” In the function of ordination, he is 
again representative of the whole Church in commissioning those who 
take on the local representation of its ministry. So it is that the or- 
dered ministry is essentially that of focussing and exemplifying, in one 
particular way, the ministry of the reconciled and reconciling com- 
inunity of God’s people. But the ordered ministry, in itself, cannot 
be of the esse of the Church for it is derived from the being of the 
Church—which is the activity of God among men—not the Church 
from it. Whatever form of polity may be developed in the course of 
reunion, it is essential to maintain the principle of relatedness between 
all members and all congregations; and that such polity both express 
and effect this relatedness. It is for this reason that the role of a chief 
bishop, such as the Papacy shed of its pretensions to infallibility, cou'd 
play an important part in the organizational structure of a re-united 
Church. 


IV 


‘Te Nature OF AND THE Marks or THE CHURCH 


God’s activity is directed at establishing communication and rela- 
tionship with men. This is true of all of His activity; which we know 
as creative, sustaining and redemptive. We know of nothing He has 
done, or does, which is not directed ultimately toward this final end. 
The emergence of personal beings in the natural order finds its Chris- 
tian explanation in these terms. What other explanation presents as 
complete a view of reality? For the endowment of the creature with 
the potential for personality includes the essential capacity for recep- 
tion of and response to communications from other persons. Thus, 
man’s distinctive capacities, those which set him apart as unique among 
all creatures, are those which make personal relationships a possibility 
for him. These capacities make it possible for man to participate in 
reality as no other creature can. What is more, these capacities can 
be exercised, and personality consequently realized, only in relation- 
ship to other persons. For this to take place, inter-personal communi- 
cations rely on media of various forms. These media include not only 


“I consider the “representative” view of ministry to be “high,” contrary to the 
fears of some of our brothers. Taken in the context of the whole argument, it 
should be understood that ministerial authority is derived from God whose activity 
is the ground of the Church’s being. 
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| r- spoken and written word and other audio-visual means but also 


actions, and action is the primary category of communication. Every 
action committed by a person, when it impinges on the awareness of 
another, conveys the disposition of the actor toward the person who 
is affected by the action. While this is not an absolutely determining 
factor regarding the character of the affected person’s response, it is 
nonetheless a conditioning factor; it is felt, taken into account and in- 
terpreted by the person affected prior to his responsive action; there- 
fore, it plays its part in setting a limit on the possible responses of the 
second party. 

All such actions are directed at the realization of an end. The per- 
son or persons affected by an action may be either in or out of sym- 
pathy with the will of the actor, as it is expressed in his action, and 
their response may be either positive or negative. In the case of a 
positive response we say that the parties involved are of one will. 
When the response is negative we recognize that the wills of the parties 
are out of harmony with one another; they are disposed to ends which 
are either contradictory or, for the moment at least, they are not sim- 
ultaneously concerned with the same end or goal. This last situation 
may be altered, of course, through consequent interaction and com- 
_ munication but as long as it obtains, each party experiences the hos- 
tility or negativity of the other and thus is aware of a sense of threat 
- to his own being by the other. We call this the state of alienation. 
On the other hand, when this state is altered, we say that the parties 
become reconciled. This reconciliation is attended by the affirmation 
of the other’s being by each party, the threat is thereby mediated and 
replaced by positive appreciation of the other, and both become united 
in directing their activities toward a common end—their wills moti- 
vated and directed by the same ultimate purpose. While the fore- 
zoing speaks in the simple terms of a one-to-one relationship is the 
basic unit of all relationship, it finds its higher expression through the 
inclusion of all in this condition without ceasing to function through 

_ the concrete particularity of real individual persons. 


The preceding comments are, we trust, sufficient to serve as the 
ground for further remarks on the nature of the Church, the being 
of which we have already proposed as pertaining to the realm of inter- 
personal relationship. The essential relationship, as understood by the 
whole present argument, is that which should exist between God and 
men; and as the media for His communication with us God employs 
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the whole created order. While His initial creative activity“ is His 
primary self-disclosure, this is continued through the medium of what 
He has created. So it is that He reveals Himself not only through the 
sub-personal order but most clearly through persons. The central ac- 
tion through which this self-disclosure is made is the Incarnation, but 
this is mediated further through those who enter into the dynamic con- 
dition of reconciliation which was begun in the Incarnation. All per- 
sons who are involved in this new state of being” comprise the Church 
-—-who turning from negative to affirmative responses to God’s com- 
munication, in turn become the vehicles for His continued communica- 
tion. 

Now the four chief marks of the Church refer primarily to the quality 
and character of God’s communication to men and of the relationship 
in which it issues. When we speak of the Church as One, this refers 
to that primary singleness of purpose which develops from the turning 
of men’s wills from the pursuit of “fallen” ends” so that they become 
oriented toward God’s purpose and synchronized with His Will. This 
does not mean that the variety of human activity diminishes in the 
degree that men become reconciled to God, but rather that all human 
activity thereby becomes integrated in a single ultimate purpose and 
co-ordinated toward that end. This essential oneness has its focus in 
God’s self-disclosure in Christ, the action of God Himself, and it is 
unfortunate, indeed, that this is frequently interpreted so that it is 
reduced to a simple, unqualified doctrinal like-mindedness. The peo- 
ple of God are one in terms of their affirmation that Christ is the One 
Lord whereas doctrinal uniformity is at best derivative of this. 

The term “Catholic” can be understood as an amplification of what 
has already been mentioned regarding the Church’s oneness, especially 
when both terms are considered from the teleological” perspective. If 
the preceding comments on the Church’s oneness scem to lean toward 


anything resembling an undesirable individualism, then the correlative 
catholicity of the People of God must be seen as a corrective dimension; 
because by catholicity is meant the pan-social and pan-historical ex- 
tension of the oneness. Under this term we might say that we mean 
the affirmative recognition of the People of God by the People of God 


“By this is meant the fact of created existence, regardless of how one cares to 
describe the process of creation. = 

“IT Cor. §:17. 

“Cf. Section I, above. 

"Cf. appendix of this article. 
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in all times and all places. When the catholicity of the Church is ful- 
filled, then the Church and human society will be coterminous. There 
is room for great latitude of opinion on the details of “how” and “when” 
this fulfillment might take place, but the value of such speculation is 
of little consequence to the present theme. The important points here 
are: (a) By virtue of the Church’s purpose, her concern is properly 
God’s concern and that includes the whole created order. (b) That, 
while this is the proper scope of the Church’s concern and activity, it 
has yet to exercise this concern to the ultimate degree; and insofar as 
her being is catholic, her nature in this, and in all other respects under 
immediate discussion, is as yet only partly fulfilled. 

When we say that the Church is holy we are apt to pass by without 
much pondering on this point, and possibly with the assumption that 
this means the Church is entirely “out-of-this-world,” with which any 
real mingling and involvement would result in her defilement.” But 
the truth is the reverse of such an assumption. It is certainly true 
that, insofar as the Church is the Church, it is the very agent of Him 
who is both Holy and Wholly Other; and this is one of several essen- 
tial meanings behind the term holiness as denotative of the Church. 
But this holiness does not mean an aloofness from the world but rather 
because her purpose is finally to include the whole world and, in this 
inclusion, effect the reconciliation about which so much has already 
been said. The holiness of the Church, then, is identical with that 
state of being in which the proper destiny of each person is met. But 
there is still another sense in which this holiness pertains to the Church, 
and although it is implied in the preceding comments, it will be helpful 
to speak more explicitly of it here. 

Perhaps the most essential aspect of the Church’s holiness lies in 


the fact of the Church as a special point, place or condition of en- 


counter between God and man—between God and the world. It is 
the point at which God’s relentless pursuit and encounter with men 
and the world is taken up into conscious acceptance and, therefore, it 
is at once the lever and fulcrum by which the alienated creation is 


- moved into reconciliation. What is more, it is not only the tool by 


which the work is continued but, in a real sense, it is the completed 
work as well. 
In much the same way, the Church is both the apprehension of God’s 


In Hag. 2:10-14 is found the idea that the unclean defiles the Holy. The New 
Testament witness stands in opposition to this. Note the Lord’s “scandalous” as- 
sociation with sinners. 
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Word as communicated in Christ and the continuing vehicle by which - 
the Word is communicated in history. While this has been discussed 
in an earlier section of this paper, it should be pointed up now that 
the term apostolic is significant in regard to the order as well as the 
nature of this communication. While the Twelve Apostles were prior 
in time to all those who later received God’s communication made in 
the Incarnation and thereby entered into relationship with Him, their 
status insofar as the relationship is concerned is not essentially prior 
nor greater. The Twelve are important because of their function in 
maintaining the communication of the Good News—the restored rela- 
tionship—beyond themselves. This was what Christ commissioned 
them to do, and the term “Apostolic” necessarily bears the implication 
of this function. So it is that removal in time and place from the his- 
torical point of the Incarnation does not diminish the potential of the 
relationship. ‘Two thousand years is no barrier and those of us who 
live today, and all who will come after us, can be at-one with the 
Twelve in Christ so far as participation in the relationship is concerned. 
To apprehend the Good News and enter into the relationship is to ac- 
cept God’s Will as one’s own. To accept God’s Will as one’s own is 
to grow in the knowledge of Him and of His concern for the world. 
This, in turn, involves one in the actual work of reconciliation whereby 
one exists and functions as God’s ambassador to the unreconciled. 
Thus, the term apostolic signifies the manner and outreach of the 
Church’s functioning as it realizes its being and becomes itself. 
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V - 
te? 
ConcLupInc CoMMENTS 


The substance of this article has dealt largely with first principles 
and avoided any extensive discussion of particulars. In discussing the 
Marks of.the Church, no reference was made to the several traditional 
interpretations as such nor to the historical genesis by which they be- 
came applied to denote the Church’s character or nature. For this rea- 
son the article is incomplete and many questions are left open. The 
author’s purpose has been, rather, to indicate a frame of reference from 
within which a more detailed examination of traditional views might 
be made. These concluding comments will simply give some indication 
of the relevance of these first principles to issues now confronting the 
churches and the Church. 

Can the Church, as described in this article, ever be — 
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alized”? Does it not have its being in the realm of the spirit and, there- 
fore, remain forever hidden to the senses? 


Such questions can be asked seriously. And yet there is confusion 
regarding the relation of spirit and matter which underlies the question; 
as though spirit and matter were forever separated by an eternal gulf, 
and as if the very fact of organization were proof in itself that there 
the Church is not. Perhaps some of this confusion can be dispelled 
by suggesting that each individual human being is a concrete testimony 
to the intimate relationship which exists between spirit and matter, 
The human body is virtually valueless in terms of its material stuff, 
but it is beyond measureable worth as the medium by which the indi- 
vidual personality, with all its mystery and potentiality, is expressed 
and brought into relationship with reality. For the Christian, this is 
uniquely pointed up by the Incarnation, wherein the fullness of God 
dwelt in a particular human individual and communicated eternal 
reality to this world of multiplicity and particularity. What is more, 
the creative activity of God is behind all this, the activity by which He 
has expressed Himself in terms of time-space and organized being 
within its context. The whole point, already mentioned earlier, is that 
spirit communicates through the medium of the tangible and the par- 
‘ticular. The essential reality of the Church, therefore, can only be 
known as a reality when it makes some kind of expression in and 
through the particular and concrete stuff of our world. The danger 
to be avoided, of course, is to take the organizational expression for 
the reality in itself. 

Perhaps the key concept by which this and similar problems can be 
more satisfactorily interpreted is that of communication. The Church 
is created in the apprehension by men of God’s communication to 
them. This is true of both the Old and New Testament understand- 
ings of kahal and ekklesia as the People of God. They are the People 
of God in a special sense because they are aware that God addresses 
them—that their being as the People of God is attributable to His 
nrimary initiative and that it refers to His ultimate purpose—and that 
His Word is not just left hanging in the vapors of pure universality, 
but is clear, specific and communicated to the particular, through the 
particular, from the One Particular Person Who is God. Thus the end 
purpose of God’s communication is relationship fulfilled, and the means 
thereto is relationship in the dynamic state of becoming, flowing from 
the beach-head of God’s Kingdom on Earth—the Incarnation. It is 
from this beach-head that the conquest is effected. 
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The nature of communication insists upon the importance of the 
particular, and the means, while relative, are not optional; by which 
is meant that there is no justification for the idea that one means is 
as good as the next. Any means to a given end, such as we are here 
considering, must have something essential of the end already present 
within it. If this test cannot be met, then that for which the status of 
means is claimed is not really a means to the specific end towards 
which it pretends to progress. 
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This leads to the point where the inner need for continuity becomes 
apparent—continuity extending from the particular focal points of 
God’s communication to the teleological fulfillment of His expressed 
Will. It would be absurd to say that this continuum ceases to be par- 
ticular and historical as it extends beyond the point of the Incarnation. 
This would be tantamount to denying the essential importance of the 
Incarnation’s nature as particular and historical. To understand the 
absurdity of such a claim is to understand the importance of maintain- 
ing this continuity in terms of some visible order which both expresses 
and effects the end. 

Here the author must contend that this continuity has been demon- 
strably maintained by the many traditions which make up our present 
divided Christendom. However, this contention is held with some im- 
portant qualifications. The chief qualification is that this continuity is 
traceable along the line of historical time within each Christian body, 
bur that in the case of the whole Church the lateral continuity has been 
broken and impaired. To use the terminology of this article, the Church 
is out of full relationship with itself. What is more, the question as to 
whether this lateral continuity has ever existed in fullness calls for 
some close examination. The study of early Christian writings, be- 
ginning with First Corinthians, discloses incipient division from the 
beginning. Solutions which have been offered from time to time for 
the healing of divisions sometimes have involved pretentious judg- 
ments concerning the opposition and have resulted in mutual exclu- 
sion of each other from real relationship. Offers of reconciliation have 
sometimes amounted to little more than overbearing demands for un- 
conditional surrender. 

The signs of hope now becoming apparent in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment would seem to indicate that we of the alienated churches are 
learning something of the essential need for repentance, both as mem- 
Lers and function-bearing persons, on the part of the Church. Few 
would disagree with the understanding that our salvation is never ab- 
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_ solutely realized in history—that our relationship with God and one 
another is still only a partial reality in this age. So it would seem to 
follow that the Church, the being of which resides in the realm of re- 
_ lationship, is also partial and therefore under judgment. 

So the divine imperative remains: “Be reconciled”! We cannot be 
secure in the face of this judgment. None of us can rest unconcernedly 
on the assumption that we are in full possession of the relationship nor 
of the means thereto. By its very nature it can only possess us as we 
allow ourselves to be dynamically involved with God and with one 


We wish to suggest that the Church can only be satisfactorily un- 
_ derstood when reference is made to the teleological aspect. The Church 
has a goal—the final realization of reconciliation. This goal is the des- 
tiny set before the created order by the Creator. In this destiny, the 
being of each particular creature is to be fulfilled. The being of the 
Church itself is realized only insofar as it serves to bring about this 
fulfillment. For this reason, the Church is necessarily committed to 
reaching out beyond itself, never falling into the error of assuming that 
its golden age—its perfected life—has been achieved in any one par- 
ticular period in history, in any one particular place, nor in any one 
particular form of self-expression. We are familiar with the tendency 
to absolutize one particular period in the history of the Church as 
the authoritative norm by which the present reality of the Church 
should be determined. The claims and counter-claims of some insti- 
tutional churches involve just such attempts at self-justification by pre- 
suming that their particular doctrine or polity are faithful duplications 
of the “pure forms” of the early Church. 

The truth of the matter is that we cannot “return to the Church of 
the Apostles” nor to the Church of any past period. The Church finds 
her life in pursuit of her purpose—as commissioned by Christ—the ful- 
fillment of which lies ahead and not behind us. 
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DO WE NEED A SPACE CHRISTOLOGY? 


By James M. Matiocu 


Fresno, California 


This article is brief. It is necessarily so. Brevity, to borrow Shakes- 
peare’s phrase, can be the soul of theology as well as of wit, especially 
when theology is confronted with an unmistakable boundary line of 
knowledge. The wit of this article may lie only in the questions it 
raises. 

Due to advancing astronomical knowledge, theologians are begin- 
ning to be aware of a very big problem. Dr. W. Norman ee 
has stated it well in his article “Christianity and the Man on Mars” 
in The Christian Century for June 20, 1956: “How does the Christian 
gospel, concerned with the salvation of men in this world, have any 
universal significance when we know that there may well be intelligent 
life on other planets? Can Jesus Christ have more than an earthly 
significance?’ 

According to orthodox Christianity, God became incarnate in the 
\irgin-born Jesus of history to fulfill his ancestral Judaism by reveal-_ 
ing the heart of God and offering eternal sacrifice for the sins of the. 
world. What has God done to redeem the sentient beings of his other 
planets or do they need redemption like the human race? 

Dr. Pittenger offers a solution to the problem. To begin with, the 
Jesus of history is undoubtedly the incarnation of the Eternal Son or 
Word for the planet earth. Dr. Pittenger quotes Mrs. Hamilton King’s 
well-known lines, 


God may have other Words for other worlds, 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ. 


He then adds that we might imagine that God incarnates himself in 
conscious intelligent life on other planets, as he has done for this 
planet; “We might think that he acts there, as here, to save from will- 
fulness and sin.” 

This introduces a new idea into Christianity. Hinduism is used to 
the doctrine of many incarnations. Christianity has always insisted on 
a single and unique Incarnation, of God in Jesus Christ. Dr. Pitten- 
gers suggestion would stretch Christian incarnationism astronomically. 
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It also staggers the Christian imagination. In Bethlehem God as- 
sumed forever thereafter the human nature he had created, thereby 
becoming subsistent as well as necessary being. On Calvary he offered 
himself to himself in the greatest tragedy in history. It is not easy to 
think of a million Bethlehems and a million Golgothas. How often has 
God had to be born? How often has he had to die? The popular cur- 
rent practice in Protestantism and in Anglicanism of regarding revela- 
tion as event rather than as doctrine may not be as comfortable a sys- 
tem of biblical interpretation as has been supposed. Maybe a revela- 
tion of ideas would be easier to sustain. 

The problem of other inhabited worlds, possibly if not probably of 
millions of them, will raise questions in Mariology too, particularly in 
Roman Catholicism. If Mary is the co-redemptrix of the world and 
the channel of all graces merited by Christ, what is her function as far 
as other planets are concerned? 

Another solution of the Christological problem in astronomy may 
be ventured—ventured, that is all: Is it possible to conceive of the 
planet earth as the altar of the entire universe? Certain passages of 
the Bible come immediately to mind, especially John 1:1-18 and 8:58, 
Rom. 8:19-22, Eph. 3:10, Eph. 6:11-12, Phil. 2:9-11, Col. 1:15-18, 
and Heb. 1:1-4, and correlative passages in the Old Testament and 
the Aprocrypha, all mentioned in the commentaries. In these passages 
taken together the pretemporal and eternal work of Christ is inter- 
mingled with his work on earth, no sharp distinction being made be- 
tween the Eternal Christ and the Jesus of history. As a matter of 
fact, both Christian thought and Christian piety have persistently re- 
fused to make any sharp distinction between them either. Jesus is at 
once the creator of the universe, the upholder and Lord of all things, 
and the head of the Church. Moreover, the warfare of Christians is 
said to be against cosmic powers, spiritual hosts of wickedness, as well 
as against the flesh itself. Further, the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, is apparently the medium through which the wisdom and mercy 
of God is made known to the “principalities and powers in heavenly 
places.” Is it possible that in the Bible there is implicit a doctrine of 
universal salvation, which is being made explicit in our time by astro- 
nomy, making earth the cosmic altar and Jesus the cosmic sacrificial 
victim? Does the unity of creation and providence imply a unity of 
redemption also? Is it possible for the implicit to become explicit 
enough to be a convincing and useful soteriology? St. Paul wrote in 
Col. 1:20 that God was pleased through our Lord Jesus Christ “to 
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reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, making 
peace by the blood of his cross.” The cosmology of our scientific age, 
it should be noted, requires more than a theory of cosmic redemption 
in terms of the personal conquest of the impersonal or sub-personal 
jn nature or a return to a paradisiac state from which the created order — 
had fallen, a theory completely outlined and modernized by Allan D. 
Galloway in his The Cosmic Christ. Of course the persistent question 
would be, How would the matter look in the light of the religious his- 
tory of the other planets if we knew that history? 

One possible solution of the problem would be the rethinking of | 
Christology in terms of the current psychology of personality. This 
has been done already by some theologians of the liberal personalistic 
school of Protestantism. The Jesus of history has been held by them) 
to be the best human personality to date through whom God could re- 
veal himself and do his work in human history. This leaves God hy- 
postatically free, so to speak, to reveal himself through other beings, 
“personalities,” on other planets. Notable among theologians who 
might approach the problem in this way is L. Harold DeWolf of Bos- 
ton University. His views are set forth systematically in his Theology 
of the Living Church. The difficulty with this solution is that of over- 
simplification in all technically liberal theology, as well as in distin- 
guishing it essentially from the prophetism of Judaism and Islam. . 

Religions without Christology like Judaism and Islam in the theistic. 
tradition and Buddhism in the pantheistic tradition have little to worry 
about in the possibility that there are inhabited worlds other than our 
own. The cyclic view of history held in monistic religions would seem 
to fit very conveniently inco the new astronomy. Dr. Pittenger’s so-— 
lution of the problem to the contrary is conditioned by the biblical view 
of history as climactic, eventually reaching a denoument. God is in 
earthly history. He is in the history of every other planet too. And 
there is where the problem of repeated incarnations lies in Christian 
thought as has already been stressed. 

The new astronomy raises another big question for Christianity: If 
we reach Mars will we be under obligation to evangelize it? Do the 
Great Commission of Matt. 28:18-20 and correlative biblical passages 
extend beyond our planet earth? Or if we found another faith on Mars, 
would we have to accept it as the gift of God to another planet with 
which we had no business whatever to interfere? If we moved to Mars 
to live permanently, would we be obligated to accept for ourselves the 
God-given religion we found there or would we be expected to remain 
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permanently Christian anywhere in the universe, because we are hu- 
man? In this connection, it is a bit sobering just to think of transplant- 
ing our earthly and earthy religious sectarianism elsewhere in God’s 
great universe! We may need a stellar theology of missions. 

All of the questions in Christology raised by the possibility of mil- 
jions of other inhabited planets in the universe are just as real as they 
are speculative. They are more staggering than the religious problem 
created by the scientific doctrine of evolution in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. They do not fit as easily into the current theory 
of “true” or presentational myth in religion. The life of Jesus of Naz- 
areth would seem to raise the issue rather than to symbolize its solu- 
tion. Calvary is hardly a symbol of cosmic agony arising fortuitously 
out of historical or biographical circumstances. Theologians have 
handled successfully, I think, the problems in Christianity raised suc- 
cessively by Copernicus, Galileo, and Darwin. Let them now tackle 
the serious theological problem raised by Mars. 

The problem cannot be dismissed as unreal. It is quite hypothetical 
to be sure as far as human achievement is concerned. Earth men, be- 
cause of their limitation in life span alone, will never invade the uni- 
verse very far. The question is by no means unreal in apologetics, 
however. It is in simple language, Do we Christians believe too much 
or too little about Jesus of Nazareth? On the answer to that question, 
all other Christian questions turn. At bottom, the planetarian pro- 
t-lern is the cardinal question of our philosophy of religion. The ques- 
tion cannot be regarded as verboten either. It is not a new Tower of 
3abel. Pope Pius XII told a group of aviators in 1956 that the first 
commandment in the Bible to subdue the earth (Gen. 1:28) applied 
to the entire universe! Maybe it applies to theologians too. 

A few postulates may be mentioned as a prelude to their work. 

To begin with, the unity of created reality can be assumed. A multi- 
verse is philosophically thinkable. It is not however, scientifically or 
theologically acceptable. Even in the thirteenth century, St. Thomas 
Aquinas pointed out the necessary relation between the oneness of the 
Creator and the unity of creation that constitutes a universe, thereby 
ruling out chance. 

Man’s bent toward religion will not be destroyed by any theological 
problem. History shows clearly enough that man is incurably religious. 
So do psychology and philosophy. Religious feeling is inescapable, 
because it is an awareness of the scientifically unknown Ultimate and 
a realization of belonging to the wholeness of things, including Mars. 
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Relivious feeling, “the inveterate mysticism of the human heart,” ts 
increased rather than diminished by astronomy and the other sciences. 
Philosophy is a study of the wholeness. Science is experimentation 
with its particularities. 

The doctrine of God is not disturbed by the new problem in Chris- 
tology. Man’s conception of God is simply getting bigger and bigger 
with the expanding universe. Dr. William G. Pollard, noted nuclear 
physicist of Oak Ridge, and other scientists have suggested that science 
shows that the universe is created rather than eternally self-existent, 
inasmuch as it is only as old as the history of its evolution. Even 
Yrinitarianism need not be affected by the problem. If the Second 
Person of the Trinity is the Self-Expressive Principle in the Godhead, 
to use Dr. Pittenger’s language, he is self-expressive in the entire order 
of reality. The question is rather that of repeated incarnations in the 
historical planetary life of the Second Person. 

The possibility that other worlds are inhabited is no problem in it- 
self to biblical theology. One of the most significant things about be- 
lief in angels in biblical days is that it is recognition of the existence 
of beings other than human in created reality. 

The Jesus of history is a given. The nineteenth century skepticism 
concerning his historicity is no longer taken seriously. The “Christ- 
myth” has become itself a myth. Jesus will not lose his existence 
either in history or in immortality, no matter how much his place in 
the cosmic plan may puzzle theologians. His very spiritual excellence 
alone guarantees him attention. Moreover, as the Neo-Orthodox have 
been emphasizing, some kind of Christology seems necessary to a sure 
knowledge of God and his purposes. One may reasonably wonder if 
the assurances of Christianity could be maintained with a unitarian 
theology. Christians have always felt that that which they encoun- 
tered in Christ was absolute. 

The warmth of Christianity comes from the stories associated with 
the Jesus of history, especially the Christmas story. Religion must 
meet the demands of the inner world of individual man as well as of. 
the outer world of astronomy. The current existential approach to 
philosophy and theology makes this abundantly clear. Could other 
planets get along without their Christmas stories? Could they share in 
the stories of earth if they knew them? And how would they hear of 
them? 

A final postulate is the recognition of the element of mystery in 
knowledge, especially in religious knowledge, which is essentially con- 
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cerned with ultimacy. Here the theory of “true myth” may be indis- 
pensable. A myth is most useful when it stands for genuine mystery, 
Mystery in theology is not something too dark to see. It is something 
too bright to see through. The danger is that the brightness will be 
mistaken for darkness and abandoned. Religion in our time seems 
more sociological than theological. It is apparent that a church which 
uses the right methods of organization and promotion will succeed re- 
zardless of its theology. In a lecture in the School of Education at 
Stanford University, I remarked recently that the Church needed de- 
partments of religion in universities to help solve such problems as 
that presented in this paper. Three professors, none of them a phi- 
losopher, responded immediately and unexpectedly that the problem 
didn’t worry them a bit! The professors of the future may not be as 
easily satisfied. It is not safe to assume that religion can be attractive 
forever on a sociological basis sans theological and philosophical 
thought. Even mystery requires rational identification at least. 
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Die Samuelbiicher. Ubersetzt. und erklart von H. W. Hertzberg. Géttinzen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956, pp. 342. 

This is volume 10 of the series Das Alte Testament Deutsch, edited by 
Volkmar Herntrich and Artur Weise. It consists of a short introduc- 
tion and a German translation of the text of the books of Samuel, with 
a running commentary. This falls naturally into seven parts: Eli and 
Samuel; the ark in Philistia; Samuel and Saul; Saul and David; David 
the king; the fateful events which issued in the accession of Solomon; 
and an appendix (II Samuel 21-24). Each part is followed by a brief 
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excursus dealing with the souce material used by the author and his 
disposition of it. This author, Dr. Hertzberg believes, was a member 
of the deuteronomist school. The source material consisted, for the 
most part, of the varied, sometimes contradictory, traditions of differ- 
ent localities. But II Samuel 9-20 was derived from an already exist- 
ing document, and it is likely that the nucleus of I Samuel 13-14 and 
of I Samuel 21-24 also lay before the author in written form. The au- 
thor’s arrangement of this diverse material was determined by his 
theological interest. Having discerned the overruling hand of God in 
the history of his people, his primary purpose was to make this clear to 
all men. This is what Dr. Hertzberg stresses throughout his com- 
mentary. 

To call attention to a certain weakness in this treatment is not to 
deny its usefulness; it is indeed most stimulating and suggestive and 
there can be no question as to its validity. But in dismissing without 
argument the possibility—to use no stronger word—that underlying 
the narrative of I Samuel and of II Samuel 1-8 there are written docu- 
ments—whether or not they are continuous with or from the same 
hands as the source documents of the Pentateuch—Dr. Hertzberg is 
compelled to present the theological interpretation of the tradition as 
the interpretation of one man, who selected and arranged his material 
in such a way as to make it patient of his interpretation. And he does 
not raise the question as to whether the interpretation is a valid one. 

This seems to be an oversimple reconstruction of the process by 
which the books of Samuei came into being, and its weakness is at 
once apparent when it is contrasted with the theory—itself based upon 
the findings of objective literary analysis—that the books are the pro- 
duct of a careful conflation of two earlier narratives of the events re- 
corded. The first of these narratives was initially a simple record of 
events with a minimum of theological interpretation. In the course of 
time, however, the deepening discernment of the significance of these 
events found expression in local legends and traditions, and these were 
ultimately incorporated into the narrative to bring out its meaning, thus 
making it a record of events, with a rudimentary theological commen- 
tary. The second narrative seems to have taken its rise some cen- 
turies later. The institution of the monarchy had fallen into disrepute 
and this had led to a questioning of the older account of its beginnings 
which had represented it as an expression of God’s will. This account 
was therefore rewritten in the light of this questioning and the people’s 
demand for a king was presented as an act of rebellion against God. 
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This second account was thus less concerned with events than with 
what was conceived to be their meaning; but when it was conflated 
with the earlier narrative the importance of events was implicitly re- 
affirmed. 

The circumstances which called for this conflation were such that 
both of the differing interpretations had to be preserved. Only so could 
it be hoped that the new, combined, history would be accepted by the 
whole community. That is to say, the placing of two divergent inter- 
pretations side by side was initially a practical expedient. It was only 
in the course of time that it came to be seen that they were comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory, an expression of the dialectic of 
revelation. ‘The interpretation placed upon the events recorded, by 
the final author of the books of Samuel, was thus not simply the fruit 
of his own meditation or the meditation of the group to which he be- 
longed. It came from the centuries-long meditation of the community 
in its response to events as their meaning was gradually unfolded. And 
the question as to the validity of the interpretation presents itself in 
quite other terms than those in which it forces itself upon us in Dr. 
Hertzberg’s treatment of the material. 

All of which suggests that Dr. Hertzberg’s comparative lack of con- 
cern as to the historicity of the events recorded in the narrative is a 
manifestation of a certain defect in his apprehension of the significance 
of historical events in the economy of divine revelation. Hs theological 
commentary, valuable and stimulating as it is, is not theological 


enough. Cutrusert A. Stmpson 


Rand MeNaily Bib'e Atlas. By Emil G. Kraeling. Chicago: Rand MeNally, 1956, 
pp. 487. $8.95. 

Several excellent Bible atlases are now available to the public, but 
seldom if ever has one been produced that is as complete, informative, 
easy to use, reliable and magnificent in its plan and execution as the 
present volume. 

The twenty-two color maps, all new and attractive, are the heart of 
the book, but there are also 51 smaller maps, plans and tables and 
dozens of photographs of sites and archaeological objects. The text 
deals first with archaeology in general and the geography of the Holy 
Land. Then the author discusses geography and archaeology chro- 
nologically, dealing with the successive periods of biblical history. Pro- 


bably in no single volume can one find such a wealth of material to 
introduce the reader to the Bible and lead him through it. Sunday 
school teachers, clergymen, seminary students and the general reader 
will all find it valuable, for although it deals thoroughly with many 
matters, it is written in clear and non-technical language. 

The book is completely up-to-date. Not only is full attention given 
to the Dead Sea scrolls, but the most recent excavations at Jericho, Ha- 
zor and even el-Jib (in the summer of 1956) are included; and, for an- 
cther example, Kraeling mentions Muilenburg’s identification of Gilgal 
near Khirbet el-Mefjer (p. 134). 

Dr. Kraeling treats New Testament geography and topography with 
competence and fullness. The journeys of Jesus are followed through 
the separate gospels in such a way that the reader can understand the 
setting of the gospel stories and the geographic problems involved. 
Drawings and maps include the synagogues of Beth Shearim and Tell 
Hum (Capernaum), the Herodium, Castle of Antonia, Lithostrotos, 
and Herod’s Temple. The material on St. Paul’s journeys is equally 
well done. This reviewer is particularly glad to see that Dr. Kraeling 
regards the third missionary journey as taking St. Paul down the 
Maeander river to Ephesus, for this seems to be the most likely route. 
Since most of the material on New Testament archaeology and topo- 
graphy is scattered through various books and difficult to get at, the 
author has performed an unusually valuable service. 

As one would expect from Dr. Kraeling’s other works, such as his 
edition of the Brooklyn Museum Aramaic papyri, this work is based on 
the most careful and reliable scholarship. The author is temperate in 
his judgments and has performed his task with such tact and objectivity 
that both conservatives and liberals in biblical matters should find his 
book a helpful and reliable guide. 

There are a few mistakes—for example, the column from the Dead 
Sea Isaiah on p. 383 is printed upside-down—but these will no doubt 
be corrected in future printings. _ SHERMAN E. JoHNnson 


A Jecvish Understanding of the New Testament. By Samuel Sandmel. Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union Col'ege Press, 1956, pp. xx + 321. $5.co. 
Here is a book which Christian ministers with Jewish neighbors 
should read. It is written in a disarming style out of real knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of the New Testament. While it is 
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: intended for the uninstructed but intelligent Jew it is of no less value 
for the Christian minister. It will give him an estimate of the Chris- 
tian sources free of the animus of controversy. The Christian student 
might well read it—not because he will find anything new, but because 
; of the freshness of its approach. Long and close study tend by fa- 
miliarity to induce a haze which is here dispelled. Reading it gives 
the feeling of approaching the New Testament for the first time and 

helps sharpen the focus. 

Rabbi Sandmel is a Jew and a professor in a Jewish institution. The 
: book is made possible by a Jewish grant and the study behind it by 
_ Brown University. The names of the author’s New Testament teachers 
are well-known to us and respected. He has well absorbed their teach- 
ing. He belongs to the “liberal” school and in acquainted with the 
techniques of literary and historical criticism including form-criticism, 


The book is unburdened with footnotes which would confuse the 


reader for whom it is intended and would not tell the scholar anything 

new. There is no index. The lack of a bibliography is felt only where 

Rabbi Sandmel speaks of the “growing but already large literature” in 
_which Christian scholars criticize the anti-Jewish motifs of the New 
Testament. Here some titles would have been helpful to his intended 
readers and to many Christians. 

The spirit of the book is irenical but its purpose is by no means to 
pretend that there are not two religions involved. It is a yaluable at- 
tempt to assess honestly the agreements and differences and to locate 
the point of divergence. He is moderate when he speaks in one place 
of an anti-Jewish tendency as an “infelicitous motif” (p. 313). ‘The 
Fourth Gospel is recognized as the crucial point at which to discuss the 

extremes of divergence and there the author is restrained. At some 
points he effectively quotes or paraphrases a New Testament passage 
and lets it speak for itself. “Genuine goodwill,” he writes, “cannot 
prevail unless it is founded on a recognition of realities” (p. 319). His 
warning that identical words in the two traditions may be misleading 
because of acquired connotations is highly necessary. He sees the 
dangers of biblicism and in his understanding of the New Testament 
as a Church book recognizes the “neutralizing” -effect of the canon. 
Most of the positions taken by Rabbi Sandmel are familiar to schol- 
_arship. He is acutely aware of the extent to which the primitive church 
has modified the Gospel pericopae. Some of his positions are—Luke 
dated near 150 A.D.; the Goodspeed theory of Ephesians accepted; the 
-*Q” hypothesis discarded; Matthew is not by a Jew; the Cephas of 
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” the er:stles and the Peter of the Gospels are not the same person. He 
” is corned wu. the historicity of Jesus but assesses fairly the lack of 
nt adequate criteria by which to do more than put Jesus into a very 
se general Jewish background. 
a It is unnecessary to find any fault with so well-intentioned and 
s careful a book. There seems a geographical slip in “southwest” on 
d p. 259 and he seems to distinguish the Antioch of Acts 15:1 and Gal. 
2:11. Is Paul’s opposition to the Law usually called “antinomianism”? 
e He does not take account of the similarities between Stephen’s speech 
y and Hebrews and Luke. If more use had been made of the Qumran 
8 material it would surely have illustrated many of his points and per- 


haps modified others. 

c The publication of this book is well justified. There is nothing avail- 
. able quite like it and its balance makes it usable. The author says, 
e “The fair-mindedness of most liberal Christian scholars has been one 
g of the delightful discoveries of my study” (p. xvi). One might well 


say the same of the author. At points the Rabbi has become so en- 
yvrossed in the literature itself that the Jewish point of observation 
y seems in abeyance. The summaries however repair this. Part I on 
l the nature, background and approach is well done. The next two 


parts deal with Paul, Paulinism and the Epistles and with the Synop- 
) tics and Jesus in turn. The other writings are grouped in part Four 
and the final section discusses The Significance of the New Testament 
(tor Jews). Cuar.es W. F. Smitru 


Judenchristentum, Gnosis. By H. J. Schoeps. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1956, 
. 88. DM 9.80. 

Sahn Schoeps here discusses problems .raised by criticisms of 
| his earlier works* on the Judeo-Christians of the first five centuries, and 
adds a section on the relations of these Christians to the Qumran sect. 
The discussions show, invariably, wide learning, and often, sound 
judgment. The problems discussed are sometimes of the greatest im- 
portance for any student of the beginnings of Christianity. 

Jesus’ environment and followers were largely Jewish, therefore 
thos of his followers who remained faithful to the original Jewish cus- 
toms of the Christian community had a strong prima facie case for 
their claim that they had remained faithful also to its original teach- 


"Notably Theologie u. Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tiibingen. 1949). 
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ings. Schoeps’ discussion of this claim involves such fundamental ques- 
tions as the concepts of the apostolate and of the person and work of 
Christ, and of the relation of the earliest Christian teaching to the Jew- 
ish law. His conclusion (p. 22: It cannot be said that Paul was right 
and his opponents wrong, nor that Paul had a better understanding of 
the person, intention and teaching of Jesus than did the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem) will certainly be of interest to orthodox scholars, 

Wide interest, also, attaches to Schoeps’ discussion of the problem, 
What was gnosticism? He concludes that it was a religious movement 
originally independent of both Judaism and Christianity, and itself 
distinguished by five characteristics: the notions that there is division 
within the deity, that the material world is an evil consequence of this 
division, that the souls of the elect are divine elements imprisoned 
within the material world and to be released by visitation of a higher 
power, that these doctrines imply either asceticism, to facilitate the 
release, or libertinism, to celebrate it, and that knowledge of the way 
of release is the means of salvation. Having laid down these princi- 
ples, he goes on to discuss the allegedly gnostic elements in Judeo- 
Christianity: the doctrines concerning the primal light, Adam, the 
‘true prophet,’ the kingdoms of light and of darkness, and the creation 
of pairs of opposites. He finds that these all derive, not from gnosti- 
cism, but from ‘heterodox’ (i.e. non-Pharisaic) Jewish traditions, and 
he shows that the main document of later Judeo-Christianity, the Cle- 
mentine literature, opposes the doctrines he has listed as character- 
istics of gnosticism. Finally, he finds in the Dead Sea Scrolls earlier 
evidence of the same heterodox Jewish traditions: The ‘true prophet’ 
reflects the ‘righteous teacher,’ the world of both literatures is one of 
conflict between the spirit of good and the spirit of evil, but in both this 
moral dualism is set in a monotheistic frame—the two spirits are sub- 
ordinated to the one God; both literatures derive from sects with sim- 
ilar ritual practices and organizational structures. 

The book often appeals to accepted opinion; it is deliberately a 
synthesis. As a synthesis it is brilliant, but sometimes fantastically so. 
Unfortunately, the most fantastic things in it are also the first—an 
attempt to date all the doctrinal divisions in primitive Christianity af- 
ter Paul and an interpretation of Acts 7 which will certainly decide 
many readers to read no farther. They will miss a good book. The 
account of the relation of later Judeo-Christianity to the primitive 


Jerusalem community seems to this reviewer most plausible. The de- 


monstration of the anti-gnostic polemic in the Clementina is completely 
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conclusive. The parallels of the Clementina with the Qumran material 
are well cbserved and undoubtedly significant, though of just what, 
remains doubtful. Most doubtful is the sharp delimitation of gnosti- 
cism as a separate religious movement and its consequent complete 
distinction from ‘heterodox’ Judaism. Here the evidence is often inade- 
quate and the interpretation frequently forced, but the book’s argu- 
ment wil have to be considered by any serious student of the subject. 
Morton SMITH 
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The Spirit in Christian By George Hendry. Philade!piia: 
Westminster. 1956, pp. 9 + I2 $2.50. 

The book embodies ee allies in 1955 at the Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary which included the material of the first 
three chapters previously constituting lectures at the Lutheran Semi- 
naries in Columbus, Ohio. It is therefore as a series of lectures, rather 
than as a full systematic treatment of the subject, that the book must 
be read. In speaking of this, the author (who is Charles Hodge Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary) says 
that “its purpose is merely to direct attention to certain doctrinal pro- 
blems in this area which have emerged in recent theological thought.” 
Sinc, moreover, these are problems which mus< be explored afresh in 
the ecumenical conversation, this book appears to the reviewer to be 
an articulate and provocative contribution to that conversation. 

The discussion of the relation of the Holy Spirit in Revelation and 
in theology is particularized by the five chapter subjects: To Christ; 
to God; to the Church; to the Word; and to the human spirit. 

In the first chapter, an examination of the New Testament leads to 
the conclusion that “the New Testament knows no work of the Spirit 
except in relation to the historical manifestation of Christ” and “con- 
tains no trace of the conception of the Spirit as the principle that ani- 
mates the life of man as God’s creature.” 

In the second, a continuing exegesis perceives a Trinitarian pattern 
in distinctions between the Persons disclosed in their respective 
“spheres” of activity. Then follows a criticism of the first Council of 
Constantinople for failure to extend its formula in three directions: to 
‘tate more adequately the divinity of the Holy Spirit; to affirm explicit- 
ly the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ; and—in view of His speak- 
ing by the prophets—to make reference to the distinctively New Testa- 
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ment work of the Spirit. These defects, if they are defects, may ee 
have been momentous, and their discussion today is neither trivial or 
academic if the ecumenical conversation is to stand in the whole his- 
torical perspective of the Church’s life. It would seem to many of us 
that, within the scope and limits of dogmatic definition, the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit had been sufficiently guarded. Beyond this, whik 
prophecy is a spiritual giift, the question as to the wisdom of amplify- 
ing dogma to maximal possibilities can surely be raised. At all events 
something can be said, with reference to the final completion of the 
Creed’s third paragraph, to mitigate Dr. Hendry’s third notation of 
defect, inasmuch as the Church and Baptism are so evidently brought 
into relation to the work of the Spirit in a New Testament reference. 

There is also, in the same chapter, an extended attention to the 
filioque, and in particular to Barth’s defense of it. Dr. Hendry con- 
siders that it arose from “a general sense of the inadequacy of the 
Creed to express the distinctively Christian apprehension of the Holy 
Spirit as the Spirit of Christ.” He nevertheless concludes that it was a 
false solution to a real problem. Possibly it will surprise some readers 
to find this matter seriously discussed in contemporary theology as any- 
thing more than a ghost of the past; and the discussion may serve to 
show that attention to the “problem” may prove not to be irrelevant 
to the “the unity we seek” and to the fresh understanding of the pres- 
ence and work of the Holy Spirit. ; 

The relation of the Holy Spirit to the Church is examined as it is 
seen by the Roman Church (“with which we may associate the very 
similar Anglo-Catholic view”), in the Protestant Reformation, and 
“the Spiritualist or Enthusiast” view. It is to be regretted that the 
Eastern Orthodox view is not considered. This perhaps would have 
seemed to the author unnecessary if that view seemed to be “very 
similar” to the Roman; and this it might very well seem to be when 
the Catholic view is found to be in error because it attempts to “canal- 
ize the Spirit in the historically continuous institution.” Yet Protestan- 
tism, he says, sees “an element of truth” in the “insistence on historical 
continuity,” and the more so as it must disagree with the Enthusaist 
“repudiation of all historical mediation.” =~ 

This fact of historical mediation is clearly in the perspective of the 
next chapter, which deals with Scripture and the witness of the Church 
In the course of examining the meaning of inspiration and canonicity, 
and in reviewing the position of classical Protestantism, the author re- 
marks that the Reformers were right in saying that Scripture makes 
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the Church the Church, and that they did “not take account of the 
complementary truth that it is in the Church that Scripture is Scrip- 
wre.” The Testimony of the Spirit in the Word is “at the point where 
the testimony of Scripture and the testimony of the Church converge. 

This point is the presence of the living Lord in the power of 
His finished work.” 

The last chapter has been, for this reviewer, the most interesting, in 
some degree because of its proposed answers to certain momentous 
questions, more still because of the projected line of the answers, but 
more than all because of the questions themselves. Is there a human 
spirit? And if there is, as something constitutive of man beyond the 
biological and the psychological concomitant of organized matter, what 
evinces it? And in what way does it operate in the encounter with God? 
The author says flatly that “the theology of the Reformation, as I have 
said, implies the virtual elimination of the human spirit as a factor in 
man’s encounter with the gospel.” Here he finds necessity to re-ex- 
amine the notion of sola gratia which he understands as the vital prin- 
cipal of Evangelical Christianity. Because of this preoccupation, the 
Catholic conception of grace is dismissed without any just hearing, ex- 
cept that Augustine is blamed for the inadequate place given by classi- 
cal Protestantism to the operation of the human spirit. The fact is 
that the Tridentine and Protestant conceptions have been worked out 
in mutual revulsion. It is a pity that this chapter takes no account 
of those mediaeval conceptions of grace which conspicuously relate it 
to the love of God operating on but never coercing the human will. 
Nevertheless, it is Dr. Hendry’s conclusion that man has lost, not the 
image of God but the original of the image. Thus man’s spirit re- 
mains, in creaturehood dependent on God, but in a changed relation to 
God in which man can feel longing for a lost fullness but cannot be 
accorded “any capacity for God which is unimpaired by sin.” In this 
his state, God meets him with grace in Jesus Christ. In his illusion 
of freedom from God, God was to him a possibility. But “created 
spirit cannot choose the Creator as a possibility.” “The restoration of 
man’s relation to God involves the abnegation of all the possibilities of 
created spirit, the acknowledgement of his poverty of spirit, the sacri- 
fice of a broken and a contrite spirit, and the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

It may very well be, and it may be hoped, that the ecumenical move- 
ment will bring about an historically significant attention to the Person 
and work of the Holy Spirit. It must also bring a fresh and careful 
attention to the doctrine of grace which the Lausanne Conference found 
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to be one of “the great fundamental questions” affecting the reunion 


of Christendom. Witiram H. Nes 


Body and Soul. By D. R. G. Owen. Philadelphia: Westminster, 1956, pp. 23). 3.73 

Many of us remember with great satisfaction Dr. Owen’s earlier 
volume, Scientism, Man, and Religion, in which he analyzed with much 
learning and great insight the question of the relationship of religions 
faith and scientific methodology. In the present volume, the author 
goes on to a consideration of the nature of man, both as described by 
modern science and as portayed in the Scriptures. In the judgement 
of this reviewer, Dr. Owen has given us a highly competent, always 
stimulating, and sometimes provocative book. 

The title is the clue to the nature of the argument. Scientific study 
is concerned with man as “body”; much “religiosity” with man as 
“soul”—but the point is that man is neither body nor soul, if one of 
these is taken in isolation from the other. The scriptural understand- 
ing of man is that he is body-soul; or, better put, that he is an or- 
ganism who while truly a “material being” has capacity for relation- 
ships with his fellow, who has reasoning powers, who is capable of 
communion with God. So what we have in this book is a discussion 
leading to the conclusion that the only sound, as well as the only 
Christian, way to see man’s nature and to plumb his possibilities is by 
seeing man himself in his “wholeness.” 

With this thesis, it is hard to disagree. There may be question (and 
the author in some amusing notes admits it!) as to whether the con- 
cept of “soul” is in fact so completely taken care of in this position as 
many would desire, and whether some of the biblical exegesis is not a 
shade eccentric. But the thesis itself stands. And the sections on sci- 
entific naturalism are particularly worth attention. For Dr. Owen will 
have nothing to do with that negative attitude which dismisses the 
§ndings of science as irrelevant to the picture. 

There is an excellent little section, put into a long note, on God as 
creative Spirit; this has a striking resemblance to some of the sugges- 
tions which have lately been made by Professor Hartshorne and others 
and is one of the few places where one will find a serious reckoning 
with the idea of transcendence as in no sense “spatial.” While imma- 
nence is presented in terms which are suggested by the relationship of 
man as “spirit” to “nature and the material basis of his existence.” 
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Two points call for comment of a critical sort. In the excellent 
treatment of the resurrection of the body, one is left wondering pre- 
cisely how this resurrection is expressed with reference to the chemi- 
cals, etc., which make up our materiality. The second point is closely 
connected; what about the ultimate destiny of the created order? Here, 
it would seem, there is room for another book, which will take up the 
question of religious language, which is imaginative, allusive, poetical, 
and which cannot be pressed into a literal signification. Perhaps we 
cannot speak at all of these things—resurrection and the “last things” 
—-save in mythological language. If that is so—and I think it is— 
this should be made even more clear than is done in this book, while 
at the same time it should be shown that this is not merely a necessity 
laid upon us, but that such language is in itself a kind of language 
which is highly significant in some analogical sense. Maybe Dr. Owen’s 
next book will treat of this whole problem. 

I think that Body and Soul represents, in its finest form, the newer 
kind of Christian “modernism,” in that it is entirely true to the total 
biblical picture, in continuity with Christian thought (even where 
rightly critical of some of the emphases in that thought), and at the 
same time is absolutely modern, taking full account both of science’s 
findings and of the results of biblical critical study. O si sic omnes. 
W. Norman PItTENGER 


The Catholic Approach to Protestantism. By George H. ° 
and Brothers, 1955, pp. vii + xv, 21 + 160. $2.50. 


‘avard. New York: Harper 


The title accurately reflects the purpose and tone of the book, which 
is addressed to Roman Catholics to deepen their understanding of non- 
Roman Churches (and incidentally their understanding of their own 
proper position with regard to them), and to consider the state of ecu- 
menical endeavor in its relation to Roman Catholic attitude towards it. 
Although the temper is genuinely aimed at the removal of prejudice, 
the essay of realistic appraisal of non-Roman Churches which discloses 
their elements of truth and their inadequacy is not matched by the 
same kind of appraisal of Roman Catholicism. This must be so be- 
cause the author naturally maintains that the Roman Church is the © 
deposit of the truth “once committed to the saints.” His criticism of 
Luther is gentle; he considers that in so far as Calvinism does not make 
predestination its doctrinal focus, it is more universally attractive than 
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Lutheranism; and that Anglicanism suffers from a “radical ambiguity” 
and is an “unstable synthesis of all the divisions and all the unions 
of Christians.” What he does not perceive is that precisely because of 
and in proportion to, the Roman Catholic claims, the rest of us wil] 
think it less than realistic when he says “The human shortcomings that 
were largely responsible for the sixteenth-century break-up do not be- 
long to the Church as such, but to the men her members.” 


His treatment of modern ecumenism is informed and sympathetic, 
He writes (within the compass of a small book) somewhat fully of the 
efforts of eminent Roman Catholics to promote Christian unity, and 
especially commends the approach of those whose aspiration is towards 
“spiritual emulation” and “creative peace”. At its worst, the ecumeni- 
cal movement is attempting “a unity of opposites . . . hardly easier 
than squaring of a circle.” This is the result, as everyone familiar 
with ecumenical conferences knows, from having to begin where we 
are, and from established denominational convictions. It is also a just 
criticism of all attempts at precipitate mergers. In view of the appeal 
of the Lund meeting to the member-Churches to “consider whether 
they are doing all they ought to do to manifest the oneness of the 
people of God,” the author is doubtless right in saying that “it does 
seem true that the divisions among Christians stem in large part from 
a real will-to-oppose, which itself originates in sociological and psy- 
chological constellations rather than in deeply thought-out doctrinal 
principles.” He goes on, “to mitigate, inside the Churches, this un 
conscious though solid adherence to factors of disunion would be for 
Protestant ecumenism the best way of effectively helping the cause o 
Christian unity.” Christians outside the Roman obedience are earn- 
estly seeking to mitigate the factors of disunion through face-to-face 
encounter, not only as individuals but as Churches. If the Roman 
Church wishes to assist this mitigation, and, even on its own principles, 
endeavor to correct the perspective of others, why does it refuse to 
participate in this face-to-face encounter? From the Dutch bishops we 
heard the reasons at Amsterdam; and we heard them again in Chicago. 
This book leaves us to wonder whether these reasons are unalterable. 


Education for Christian Living. By Randolph Crump Miller. New York: Prentice 
Hall: 1956, pp. xiv + 418. $6.50. 


Episcopalians, who have made a late awakening in the field of re 
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ligious education, may well be proud that the best introductory text- 
book in this field to appear for many years is written by a priest of the 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Miller, who is Professor of Christian Education 
on the Luther A. Weigle Fund in Yale Divinity School, writes out of 
4 comprehensive acquaintance with the whole field of Church educa- 
tion and presents us with a book that has general ecumenical value. 
For it must never be assumed that the final pedagogical answers or 
approaches are to be found in any one Communion. The educational 
task of the Church is furthered and enriched by methodologies and 
practices derived from the experience of many diverse Christian bodies, 
each Communion having to make adjustments and interpretations in 
the light of its individual traditions and needs. 

Within the compass of this one volume, and in a more useful and 
usable form at that, are to be found the whole range of ideas and re- 
sources covered in the gigantic volume, Orientation in Religious Educa- 
tion, published in 1950 by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press and edited by 
P. H. Lotz. That earlier book was a symposium and suffered from the 
inevitable irregularity and qualitative differences accompanying the 
collection-of-essays approach. In the present volume we have the 
same wide range of materials filtered through the organizing mind of 
one man. As a result, the book has immense potentiality for use in 
college or theological seminary courses. It is amply documented from 
the latest and most lasting classical sources of data, making it histori- 
cally accurate as well as contemporaneously meaningful. 

Dr. Miller gives his material a right order. Before launching into 
problems of organization and administration he deals with basic prin- 
ciples and presuppositions. He knows the importance of theology as 
the raw material of Christian education, as all will realize who read 
his earlier book, The Clue to Christian Education (Scribner’s, 1950). 
He offers briefly but pointedly a perspective on the philosophical ap- 
proaches to education. He understands the necessity for education to 
be rooted in the life of the Church, and calls attention to its bases in 
community and relationships. He is aware that just as theology itself 
is entering a new and exciting period of development, so also should 
religious education, following in its train. 

The book gives adequate attention to findings in educational psy- 
chology, developmental psychology, the sociology of learning, group 
dynamics and other fields which throw considerable light on the task 
of education in religion, but he sanely avoids presenting a partisan view 
with regard to any of these. However, it is apparent that he is deeply 
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impressed by the underlying approaches of the Department of Chris. 
tian Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for which he has 
served as a consultant during the emergence of the new curriculum, 
It is noteworthy that for the first time in a book doubtless destined to 
be used widely in many denominations, formal Episcopal contributions 
to educational theory and practice can be referred to concretely. 

There are significant chapters on religious education in the home, re- 
ligious education in relation to the public schools and to community 
agencies. The chapters on specific methodologies are valuable for 
pointing out the wide range of approaches to teaching now available 
for use in the Sunday Church School as well as in secular education, 
The chapter entitled “Group Planning and Activity” sets forth some 
fundamental ideas concerning group work. 

There is a “basic bibliography” of the more significant works. A 
few English writers are included, but there is no reference to some of 
the German works now appearing, such as Kurt Froér’s Erziehung und 
Kerygma or Oskar Hammelsbeck’s Glaube, Welt, Erziehung. Proba- 
bly these would be regarded as beyond the scope of the “basic biblio- 
graphy”—but possibly the book could have been enriched by one chap- 
ter on the worldwide nature of the task of Christian education, which, 
after all, is not confined to America and the British Isles. The in- 
clusion of titles of works in theology in general, in the section at the 
end of the book called “For More Information,” indicates Dr. Miller’s 
recognition that religious education must not be construed as being ap- 
proached as a thing-in-itself, but in relation to the total life and work 
and theological climate of the whole Christian community. 
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Joy in Believing. By H. S. Coffin. New York: Scribners, 1956, pp. vi + 248. $2.95. 
What kind of book shall we call this? It is not a collection of ser- 
mons, though it contains countless homiletical gems from Dr. Coffin’s 
preaching. It is not a book of devotional readings, though the serious 
reader will find much to nourish his soul. It isnot a book of prayers, 
though each section contains a number of them. I suppose an an- 
thologist might call it a “Treasury” or a “Golden Book of . . .”, but 
neither of these words is adequate to encompass these many-faceted 
gems. 
From a mass of unpublished papers of the late Henry Sloane Coffin, 
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Dr. Walter R. Bowie has selected a kind of composite picture of the 
mind and spirit of the author. Not only so, but he has found the 


passages Which most clearly transmit the quality of voice of this con-_ 
summate speaker. To those who knew Dr. Coffin, this book will have 


some of the qualities of a recording, but will be the more valued for 
its greater inclusiveness. There are here the voice of the preacher, 
the teacher, the counsellor and the leader in prayer—we miss only the 
singer who could hymn by heart whatever sacred song the organist 
chose. 

Episcopalians, who knew him less well, will be surprised at the fre- 
guency of Prayer Book diction in the mouth of this Presbyterian di- 
vine. Perhaps they will be even more surprised by the light he lets 
into familiar phrases, as fo instance the Collects for Easter and the 
17th Sunday after Trinity, by his mention of “a preceding and follow- 
ing Father.” Why the Prayer Book revisers insist on using the word 
“prevent,” which today means “preclude” rather than “precede,” is a 
mystery to this reviewer. 

Dr. Bowie’s classification of these pieces moves through a logical | 
arrangement beginning with the doctrine of God and Faith, through 
the doctrine of Redemption and Grace, to Santification, the Church 
end the Sacraments. ‘They are not, however, theological dissertations 
but at every stage speak directly to the perplexities and problems of 
the well-intentioned men and women who are seeking some guidance 
from the pulpit and the pastor. If we must choose some sections 
which seem better than others, this reviewer would select those which 
are most directly addressed to the practical problems of how to live 
a Christian life. The sections entitled “The Enlargement of Life in 
God,” “Christian Marriage and the Christian Family,” and “Inspira- 
tion for Everyday Duties” are masterpieces. Here Dr. Coffin reveals 
the depth and clarity of his understanding of people’s problems and 
brings his rich store of Christian teachings to assist toward a solution. 

Unlike many of his fellow churchmen, Dr. Coffin took the time, 
thought and trouble to write out his prayers. They are therefore not 
only preserved to us, but also more profound, better phrased and more 
pertinent than many pastoral prayers of the so-called non-liturgical 
churchmen. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has said, “Extempore prayer can 
never plumb the depths of Christian experience.” These prayers are 
not extempore but thoughtful, deep and pious. 

It would have been helpful to have had some indication of the date 
at which various selections had been written, especially those which 
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might have come out of either of the two World Wars. The book’; 
chief fault, however, lies in the lack of any extended example of D;, 
Coffin’s thinking. Thse short pieces, none more than three pages, are " 


.. spring thunder showers illuminated with the brilliance of lightning, bu; ‘ 
we miss the drenching rain of argument which soaks to the very roots d 
of the spirit and brings new strength and vigor to the leaves an¢ p 

tlowers of life. W. Hype 
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The Living Stage: A History of the World Theater. By Kenneth MacGowan an 
Wiliam Melnitz. New York: Prentice—Hall: 1955. pp. xii + 543. 250 illus 
trations. $8.00. 


Here is a profusely illustrated and absorbing treasury of theater lore 
that gives us information on 2500 years of theater history and such 
phases of thespian arts as methods of acting and production, physical 
characteistics of the playhouse, changing political, religious, social and 
economic backgrounds, types of play, etc. 

In the dramatic activity we discover the very roots of man’s activities 
and thoughts, we discover them in the magic and myth and mimicry 

practiced by primitive man, we follow the ups and downs of the Greek 
theater, and then we watch the theater reborn before the medieval 
cathedral altars, and assume modern forms in Europe and America. 
One might argue with the thesis that drama and theater are older 
than religion (p. 2). Evidence seems to poins to a different conclusion, 
namely that both religion and drama begin with the first man who is 
incapable of making neat classifications and of pigeonholing magic, 
punting mask, and initiation as distinct and separate activities. Of 
zreater interest to the reader of this Review is the chapter dealing with 
the theater as reborn before medieval altars. We are told that three 
things destroyed the ancient theater: one was the moral decay of the 
Roman Empire, the other was the insensibility of the Teutonic con- 
querors to finer things theatrical, and the third was the hostility of the 
Christian Church (p. 54). We read that “the decay of the theater 
matched the rise of Christianity” (p. 56). Weuld it not be more accu- 
rate to say that the Christian Church was not hostile but rather quali- 
tatively selective with regard to the thespian arts? After all, the liturgy 
of the Church was conceived as a drama of redemption. To quote Ter- 
tullian’s condemnation of the theater as “the shrine of Venus” and “the 
Church of the Devil,” is no conclusive proof of the general attitude and 
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oractice of the Church. What about the evidence of St. Chrysostom 


ot Ds. who wrote of the Christians at Antioch celebrating the New Year’s fes- 
S, are ival in a spiritual way by spending a large part of the time oe 
x. bur with Paul” in decent order, sharing in the cup overflowing with spiritual 

Toots disciplines, and making themselves pipes and harps for the spirit to’ 
/ and plan on? (Homm. in Lazar. i; m.i.g63 [Mead]. 

‘DE With regard to early Christianity, the authors show a curious insen- 


sitivity to the dramatic phase of religion, born, one suspects, of un- 
jamiliarity with Christian theological literature and ethos. They main-— 
tain that the Western Church developed the drama of the High Mass_ 
only in the last half of the Middle Ages. The body of the Mass was 
fixed and constant, but “tropes” or short chants were sometimes intro-— 
duced. A Bishop of Winchester wrote down the action and even ad- 


= vised the priests how to walk. Soon after the Easter scene became 
baal popular, the priestly playwrights were devising a Christmas play. After 
sa Pope Urban IV instituted the feast of Corpus Christi in 1264, that 
7 day in early summer became the most popular occasion for holy drama 
ties (p. 57). At first, dramas were enacted inside the church, with the 
“ti church architecture providing the setting. Gradually, church guilds - 
me began to produce plays outdoors, in the market place, and by the four- 
ill teenth century most of them were staged in this manner. Frenchmen — 
sometimes used ancient Roman theaters as, for example, at Orange. 
Italians gave some of their sacre rappresentazioni in the Roman Coli- 
der seum. In France, biblical plays were called “mystery plays,” while 
Bs dramatizations of saints’ lives were incorporated in “miracle plays;” 
™ in Spain, both were known as “sutos sacramentale.” In addition, a 
BK, group of morality plays became known as “Three Marys” and “Inter- 


Of ludes.”” England contributed an original and intricate type of Biblical 
production through its “pageant wagons,” in which episodes were acted 
in succession at various “stations” about the town. The first might be 

given at “ye Abbaye gates,” and then move on to “ye high crosse be- 

fore ye Mayor,” and so on. Thus in a hundred cities and towns, forty 
or fifty episodes wound their way through the old, crooked streets. Out — 
of hundreds of plays we have only four complete texts; those of 

Chester, York, Coventry, and Wakefield (p. 63). 

The authors see two reasons for the decline of theatrical drama in 
ay the Church: one is illustrated by the Feast of Fools which, having its 
origin in the Roman Saturnalia, was celebrated innocently enough by 
the lower clergy in December. But during the twelfth century the 
Feast of Fools became highly offensive. In the end it degenerated into 
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burlesking the Mass itself. “Somehow an ass became involved in the 
festivities and we read in an old record, ‘at the close of the Mass the 
bray; the people, instead of ‘Deo gratias,’ shall thrice respond ‘Hee- 
_ haw, Hee-haw, Hee-haw.’” No wonder that the popes ordered the 
_ mysteries out of the church, and that clerics like the Bishop of Lin- 
—coln lumped mysteries with drinking bouts (p. 67). The other reason 
for the decline of church drama is the Protestant Reformation and its 
puritan attitude towards the finer arts, as well as the growth of the 
professional theater in the sixteenth century. The Reformation and 
the Renaissance has provided the drama with a new content and a new, 
secularized, form. “The international church had given way to national 
developments that culminated in Spain with Lope de Vega and Cald- 
eron, in England with Marlowe and Shakespeare, and, later, in France 
with Corneille, Racine, and Moliére” (p. 70). The book has nothing to 
say about the resurgence of church drama in our own day, and such 
plays as Murder in the Cathedral. The Living Stage is much more 
cogent and comprehensive in discussing the secular theater and its 
modern variations, both in the West and the Orient. It is rewarding 
reading. 

Mr. MacGowan is Professor of Theater Arts at the University of 
California, and William Melnitz is Associate Professor with Dr. Mac- 
(sowan, after working as a stage director and producer in Frankfurt, 
Bremen, Vienna, and Switzerland. Enrico C. §. Moinar 


Window on Japan. By Leonora E. Lea. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1956. 


This lively little book should prove an aid to mission study groups 
in this country. The fact that it is written by a British lady mission- 
ary should be no deterrent; rather, it provides a wholesome corrective 
to the American reader who may have succumbed to the usual pious 
stereotype 

Miss Lea is an extraordinary person; her mind is bright and lucid; 
she has a gift for the concrete image and the whole book sparkles with 
her incisive and penetrating observations on Japanese life, on the 
church in Japan, on the difference betwen American and British atti- 
tudes towards missions. 

Some will quarrel with it as opinionated. It most certainly is, but 
it reflects the opinions of a person of great maturity and experience, 
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and I cannot help feeling that it is Miss Lea’s “opinions” that give the 
book its freshness, as distinguished from the often drearily sentimental 
writing We associate with missionaries. 

Miss Lea has her heroes—Bishop Yashiro is certainly one of them, 
but her long years of association with him in Kobe have given her the 
right to present to us the portrait of this great and complex person- 
ality as he has appeared to her. The fact that he looms so large in her 
story need not blind us to the fact that there are other great people in 
the Seikokai. 

Miss Lea’s account of the trials of the church in the days before and 


during the war is highly controversial and may by omission do an in- 
justice to the motives of those who felt impelled to join the govern- 
ment-enforced amalgamated church. 

Nevertheless, her account reflects accurately the terrible stress and 
strain felt by those who resisted the amalgamation. A balanced ac- 
count of this period will have to wait for many years, when the scars 
have more thoroughly healed. 

I found myself in entiire agreement with Miss Lea in her double 
assertion (p. 66) and (1) the Church in Japan “can manage without 
missionaries,” and that (2) “on the other hand, missionaries are in- 
valuable, not for the existence but for the expansion of the Church, 
and can help beyond expectation.” As she says, “Missionaries, be- 
cause they are foreign, can awaken interest in Christianity in those 
who could not be touched by the Japanese . . . the more missionaries 
who come the better.” 

It would be well to keep this in mind against the dangerous cliché 
that “only the Japanese can evangelize the Japanese,” a phrase which 
is not only theologically but historically false. Miss Lea should know; 
she has been doing it successfully for years, and it is one of this wri- 
ter’s causes for gratitude that she is very much on the scene to give 
some of us who are younger the benefit of her rich and vivid ex- 
perience. Kennetu E. Hem 
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Die politischen Voraussagen der Prophe- 


ten. By Ernst Jenni.  Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1956, pp. 118. Sw. 
Fr. 14. 


It is today a commonplace of Old 
Testament study that prophecy is 
foretelling but forthtelling.” It is the 
proclamation of the divine irruption into 


“not 


history of which the activity of the 
prophet is the first stage. The future 
which is predicted is, as Dr. Jenni puts 
it, the eschatological future which will 
be actualized when God so wills and as 
he wil's. But the prophetic literature 
contains a number of passages—die poli- 
tischen Voraussagen der FPropheten—in 
which some definite historical event or 
the fate of some particular person is pre- 
dicted (as, for intance, Isa. 7:16 or Jer. 
28:16). This excellent little book is a 
study of the relation of these predictions 
to the eschatological prediction in which 
they are now embedded. The text of 
each passage is examined with the great- 
est care to determine whether the oracle 
in question is an authentic prediction 
and not a vaticinium ex eventu. The 
question of the fullfillment or non-ful- 
fillment of the authentic predictions is 
considered, and it is noted that this was 
a question with 
themselves, as distinct from their dis- 
ciples, were not concerned in the slightest 


which the prophets 


degree. This leads to the conclusion 
that these predictions were organically 
related to the eschatological prediction 
and that each of them was a concrete 
expression of the tension, which is never 
completely resolved in the O'd Testa- 
ment, between eschatology and _ history. 

One comment may be made: that a 
more searching treatment than Dr. Jenni’s 
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of Isaiah 7-8 would have shown tha 
Isaiah was in fact considerably exercised 
by the non-fulfillment of the predictions 
he made during the siege of Jerusalem in 
735-4, and that it was this which led 
him to draw up the apologia which forms 
the nucleus of these two chapters. Had 
Dr. Jenni recognized this he would have 
found significant confirmation of his con- 
clusions in the affirmation of faith with 
which the memoir ends: “I will wait for 
the Lorp, that hideth his face from the 
house of Jacob, and I will look for him. 
Behold, I and the children whom the 
Lorp hath given me are for signs and for 
wonders in Israel.” “an 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times. 
By E. W. Heaton. New York 
Scribners, 1956, pp. 240. $3.95. 


Canon Heaton disarmingly describes 
himself as “a novice” in the “highly 
technical sphere” of “Biblical archae 
o'ogy.” He then reassures us by indi- 
cating that he has read the right books. 
Within the frame of these plainly stated 
limitations, his survey of Hebrew tools, 
arts, and manners is an admirable per- 
formance. The task of recreating the 
ordinary Israelite in his setting presents 
difficulties that might well deter the 
most accomplished writer. Canon Heaton 
has faced them successfully, thanks to 
his scientific honesty, his sense of mean- 
ingful detail, and his lively, vivid—per- 
haps at times undu'y colloquial—style. 
Everything mentioned in Wissler’s “uni- 
versal culture pattern” appears some- 
where in Canon Heaton’s lavishly  illus- 
trated pages. This reviewer plans to use 
the book in his seminary teaching. 

W. C. kK. 
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The Ten Commandments. By Solomon 
Goldman. University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, pp. xxv 224. $3.75: 


The reviewer picked up Rabbi Gold- 
man’s posthumous volume with the ex- 
pectation of being bored by yet another 
attack on essentially insoluble problems. 
He soon suspected that he was reading 
a work of more than passing importance, 
and as he read on this impression was 
confirmed. Little, if anything, that com- 
mentators of various persuasions have 
said about the Ten Commandments has 
escaped Rabbi Goldman, who weighs 
every opinion and usually finds it wanting 
in some respect. The energy of his mind 
and the breadth of his interests and 
knowledge give this edited book a power 
that such books rarely have. Its purpose 
is to rehabilitate the Ten Commandments 
in modern thought, and it does not fall 
far short of its objective. Rabbi Gold- 
man shows that there are reasonable 
alternatives to the unimaginative theories 
about which so much learned discussion 
has revolved. ‘The theophany at Sinai, 
so deeply hidden in the obscurities of 
lecend that it will always be inaccessible 
to historians, is nevertheless an event 
without parallel: so runs the argument. 
The book owes so much to Buber in its 
broad attitudes toward history and criti- 
cism, but the writing is superior to most 


The Ten 


Commandments, in short, is a bright ex- 


of Buber’s in vigor and clarity. 


ample of the scientific work that a hard- 
working minister of religion can produce 
if he is willing to submit to the requisite 
intellectual discipline. Rabbi Goldman 
relates his findings to the confusions of 
our time and proclaims the abiding rele- 
vance of what happened at Sinai. Angli- 
cans who listen to him carefully will think 
twice before clamoring for the removal 
of the Ten Commandments from the 
communion office. W. Cc. K. 
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Botschaft und Geschichte. Il. Zum Ur- 
christentum und hellenistischen 
Relizionsgeschichte. By Martin Di- 
belius. Edited by Giinther Born- 
kamm in collaboration with Heinz 
Kraft. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1956, pp. 
=53- 


Volume I of the late Martin Dibelius’s 
collected essays appeared in 1953. The 
essays in that volume dealt with re- 
search in the Gospels. The present vol- 
ume deals with primitive Christianity and 
Hellenistic religions—a rich and fruitful 
collection which will interest every serious 
student of the Bible, esp. since many of 
the essays are otherwise inaccessible to 
most readers. The titles are: “Knowl- 
edge of the truth;” the Christianizing of 
a Hellenistic formula (“from thee, in 
thee, to thee are all things”); the Isiac 
initiation in Apuleius; the bearer of reve- 
lation in Hermas’s Shepherd; faith and 
mysticism in Paul; the communion 
prayers in the Didache; the Lord and the 
Spirit in Paul; Paul and mysticism; the 
heavenly cultus in Hebrews; Rome and 
the Christians in the first century. These 
are all very important essays. ‘The in- 
fluence of Martin Dibelius upon the pre- 
sent generation of N. T. scholars is clear 
magnificent new 


—witness Haenchen’s 
commentary on Acts, for example. No 
oone can study Dibelius without being 
vastly informed, stimulated, and _bene- 
fited intellectually and religiously. 

F.C. G. 


The Gospel of John. Volume I: Chap- 
ters 1-2; Volume Il: Chapters 12-21 
and the Epistles of John. By 
Frederick C. Grant. New York: Har- 
pers: 1956, pp. 75 and 57. $.95 cach. 


The doyen of Anglican New Testament 
scholars in this country continues to 
place the impecunious Cadillac-owning 
American theological student in his debt 
by this series of scholarly yet inexpensive - 
commentaries on the New Testament 
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writings. Indeed, the student would get 
even more for his money if less space 
were perforce taken up with emending 
the text and modernizing (often where 
the meaning is obvious enough) the 
language of the Authorized Version. 

It is good that we now have a com- 
mentary in English which, while avoiding 
the anti-sacramental and de-eschatolo- 
gizing excesses of Bultmann’s Johannes- 
evangelium quite unashamedly follows 
the gnostic-antignostic interpretation of 
Johannine thought. Hardly any British 
Anglican scholar would be adventurous 
enough for that. Yet it is an adven- 
ture, for it comes at the very moment 
when the assumption of a pre-Christian 
gnosticism is under heavy fire and new 
possibilities are beginning to emerge 
which may enable us to understand Jo- 
hannine thought completely from within 
the post-biblical Jewish tradition. 


R. H. F. 
The Key to Ephesians. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. pp. xvi + 73. $2.50. 


The Goodspeed theory of the publi- 
cation of the Pauline corpus after the 
publication of Luke-Acts with the Epistle 
to the Ephesians contributed as a frontis- 
piece is here succinctly set forth in an 
introduction. The considerations on 
which the theory is based are then el- 
hibited in the parallel columns which 
show the relationship with Colossians and 
“other Pauline writings.” The English 
text used is the R. V. of 1901 because of 
its literal reproduction of the Greek. 

This will be a useful book for students 
who do not know Greek whether they 
follow Goodspeed or not. The discussion 
has since been amplified by Percy and 
Mitton. It is not necessary to base 
scepticism about the Pauline authorship 
of Ephesians on the whole Goodspeed 
theory and the parallels are useful in 


either case. Cc. W. F. 8. 
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Marky. 
By James M. Robin. 
son. Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, pp. 112, 
Sw. Fr. 14. 


Das Geschichtsverstdndnis des 
Evangeliums. 


Dr. Robinson has acquired the rare 
distinction (rare that is, for an English 
speaking New Testament scholar) o 
publishing his work in German, and the 
still rarer distinction of having it pub. 
lished in that invaluable series, Abhand- 
zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments. 


lungen 


A detailed examination of the theme 
of conflict between the powers of evil and 
the Holy Spirit in the person of Jesus in 
St. Mark’s gospel reveals a_ three-fold 
scheme of history: “First the time of the 
prophets, then the time of Jesus, and 
finally the time of the Church. The first 
two periods have in common for Mark 
their prophetic significance. They are 
separated from one another by the point 
at which the fulfilment is inaugurated. 
The last two periods have in common the 
conflict between the Spirit and Satan: 
they are separated by the point at which 
the decisive victory took place” (p. 100). 
The two points in question are of cours 
the baptism of Jesus by John and his 
death and resurrection. 


Followers of Dr. Oscar Cullmann wil! 
welcome this vindication of the master’s 
thesis in Christ and Time on a narrow 
but important sector in the biblical ma- 
terial. It also shows that Mark can be 
handled as a theological document with- 
out entirely forfeiting its character as 
history. R. HW. F. 


English Thought 1860-1900: The Theo- 
logical Aspect. By L. E. Elliott 
Binns. Seabury Press, 1956, rp. it 
+ 388. $7.00. 


With his usual attractive style and 
facility Dr. Elliott-Binns has turned his 
attention in the Burroughs Memoria! Lec- 
tures to an area of Christian thought 


closely allied to that of his Religion in 
the Victorian Era. In this volume the 
original lectures have been expanded to 
range over the history of theological 
thought in England between 1860 and 
1g00. ‘The greater part of the book to 
summary discussions of the impact upon 
Christian thought of the advances in 
natural science, the new historical and 
critical studies, and the changing social 
and economic patterns of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Considerable at- 
tention is given to the story of the ap- 
plication of the methods of historical 
criticism to Biblical studies from Light- 
foot to Sanday. There is little that is 
new in this book, but much that is pre- 
sented in a form useful to the student 
who is embarking upon a study of the 
immerse and significant changes in 
Christian thought in these decades. 


The High Church Party 1688-1718. By 
Georze Every. London: S.P.C.K., 
pp. xv + 195. $4.50. 


This hizhly competent work is valuable 
in demonstrating a reasonable motivation 
fur tie obstructive actions of the High 
Church Party in the English Convo- 
cations of the period. It adds weight to 
the conclusion that classical Anglican 
divines held the Episcopate necessary to 
the fullness of the Church’s life, not its 
absolute being. One questions the con- 
clusion that the scholastic theory of the 
Episcopate as a degree of the Presby- 
terate. not a higher order. is a necessary 
one. L. L. B. 


Married Men as Ordained Deacons. By 
Wilhelm Schamoni. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1955, pp. 79. 7s. 6d., 

Into our own discussion of the pros and 
cons of the permanent diaconate as pro- 
vided for by Canon 34, sec. 10, adopted 
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at Boston in 1952, there comes this in- 
teresting proposal that the Roman 
Church ordain married men as deacons. 
Such ordination would, of course, be a 
permanent diaconate, for marriage would 
preclude advancement to the priesthood. 
Much of Dr. Schamoni’s argument is, 
therefore, relevant to our own problem. 
The author, a German lay theologian, has 
mustered an impressive number of 
reasons, historical, theological, and prac- 
tical, for his position. There is, in fact, 
no other book in English which deals 
with the diaconate as thoroughly as this. 

This is not to say that Schamoni has 
given us the last word on the subject, 
for a vastly greater amount of study 
must be given to the order of deacons if 
there is to be a revival of the diaconate 
in either the Anglican or Roman com- 
munions. Fortunately for Rome, Dr. 
Schamoni has based his proposal on 
competent scholarship prior to any official 
action by the Church. We are in the re- 
verse position of having taken action in 
this matter and are only now trying to 
find out what we have done. 

Why did the diaconate decline from 
the important position it held for the 
first thousand years of the Christian era 
to a mere phase on the way to priest- 
hood? How is this decline related to the 
development of the parish system, ie. 
the change from complete episcopal local 
communities to churches under the care 
of a priest? Is there a place for deacons 
as the first pastors of souls? How can 
deacons best relieve the shortage of 
priests? To these, and many other ques- 
tions, facing a Church which has legally 
decided to admit permanent deacons, 
Schamoni has given suggestive answers. 
Although they are directed toward Ro- 
man organization, they are helpful in 
understanding the permanent diaconate as 
it now exists in the Episcopal Church. 

J. W. 
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Natural Religion and Christian Theology. 


York: 
$3.50. 


By A. Victor Murray. New 
Harper, 1956, pp. Ix + 168. 


This volume contains lectures delivered 
at Vanderbilt University in 1955, as well 
Dr. 
who has siven us sone excellent books on 
Christianity and education, here essays 
to write on the contribution of sociology, 
anthropology, and the depth psychology 
to our knowledge of God. He eschews 
metaphysics, claiming that this was the 
“natural” re- 
the 
ac- 


as some other material. Murray, 


wrong to get at a 
ligion, and in any event is untrue to 
facts of religious experience as they 
tually With much that is 
genuinely helpful, there is much that is 
dubious—e.g., his dependence on Jung for 
material about religious experience psy- 
chologically interpreted. But the book is 
W. N. P. 


way 


happen. 


we'l worth reading. 


Being and Believing. By Bryan Green. 
New York: Scribners, 1956, pp. xx! 
+ 121. $2.50. 


Evervbody knows Bryan Green or 
knows about him, as one of the most 
forceful evangelists the Anglican Com- 
munion possesses today. But the writing 
of books is plainly not his forte. This 
is a little sketch of the Christian faith 
and life, simply and nicely stated, with 


considerable force and much conviction. 


But it seems to have, for contents, a 
theology which is not subjected to much 
criticism and which will leave the 


thoughtful (and perhaps doubting) reader 
about where it found him. For those 
who already believe and accept, it will 
provide some material for pretty simple 
—but not thereby wrong—meditation. 

W. N. P. 


Anxiety and Faith. By Charles R. Stin- 
nette, Jr. Seabury Press, 1955, pp. 


ix + 209. $3.50. 


It is a well-known phenomenon that 


NEW BOOKS 


depth psychology and theology are dis 
each other. Certainly many 
theologians, following the lead of me 
like Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, 
are finding in the depth psychologies ; 
mine which illustrates from man’s actuz 
situation the truth of the biblica! inte. 
pretation and understanding. 
sent author singles out the experience of 


covering 


The pre. 


anxiety, so characteristic of mid-T went: 
eth Century man, for special treatment, 
looking at it from the standpoint of the 
Christian view of man as created in the 
divine image, man’s experience of sin and 
guilt and the understanding of spiritual 
freedom. He portrays faith as the reso 
lution of feelings of anxiety thocgh not 
as their complete transcendence, since 
anxiety continues even in the man re 
deemed. The Koinonia is portrayed a 
the environment in which man can rise 
above his loneliness and aloneness. 

The author states, “It is important to 
emphasize that the Christian way is one 
of rather than 
of attempting to escape it. The goal of 
life is not ‘peace of mind,’ but faith 
that live through anxiety in 
peace of God” (p. 194). 


living through anxiety, 
1 and 

ove the 


Thus the homiletical implications of 
this thesis are clear. In fact, the book i: 
a kind of sophisticated homiletical exer- 
cise itself in the sense that it attempts to 
penetrate diagnostically into man’s real 
need and proclaims the answer to that 
need, in a manner which would be in- 
telligible and interesting to a well-read 
modern. 

Dr. Stinnette’s reading is enormous, 4 
witnessed by the many authors he cites 
in the course of the book. In addition 
to the Bible there are extensive references 
to a wide range of psy- 
chiatrists and literary writers, names such 
as Tillich, Rank, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Kierkegaard, David Roberts, Berdyaev. 
W.H. Auden, Fromm, Boisen, William 


theologians, 


| 


a. 
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James, Luther, Lewin, Menninger, Sayers, 
Robert Frost, Thomas Wolfe. In a 
sense one can say that there is today a 
kind of inevitable reading-range for who- 
ever essays to write on such a favorite 
theme as man’s predicament. 


Psychiatry and the Bible. By Carroll A. 
Wise. New York: 1956, pp. Xi =. 


169. $3.00. 


Dr. Wise, professor of pastoral psy- 
chology and counseling at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, has pub- 
lished two significant earlier books, Re- 
ligion in Illness and Health and Pastoral 
Counseling: Its Theory and Practice, 
both of which established his p'ace as 
among the forefront of workers in this 
field. The current book is welcome es- 
pecially in so far as it represents the 
growing concern of the pastoral psy- 
chologists with theological foundations. 
Another recent book of related interest is 
Wiliam FE. Hulme’s Counseling and The- 
ology (Muhlenberg Press, 1956). 

The author has profited greatly from 
conversation with those who are involved 
in current interpretations of biblical the- 
ology, and he shows an awareness of dy- 
namic theology as over against propo- 
sitionalism. Witness: “The understanding 
of the relation of religion to prob'ems of 
illness and health as found in the Bible 
rests on the understanding of man in his 
relationship to God.” This is good to dis- 
cover in his viewpoint as fully developed 
in the book, for the preface refers to the 
Bible as “a record of man’s search for 
the meaning of human experience.” which 
had sounded rather too much like a pro- 
mise of further historico-critical foun- 
dations for the use of the Bible. 

The book outlines parallel or related 
views from the Bib'e and contemporary 
psychological theory regarding fear, an- 
xiety and faith, guilt and forgiveness, 


love, hate and health, and the meaning 
of community. Like Dr. Hulme he places 
fresh emphasis on the importance of con- 
fession, suggesting that the hearing of 
confessions needs to be related more defi- 
nitely to leisurely counselling procedures 
than usually has been the case. (The 
Exhortation at the top of page 88 of the 
Book of Common Prayer would seem to 
encourage such a use—‘“godly counsel 
and advice.”’) 

The titie seems unfortunate, since “psy- 
chiatry” refers rather specifically to a de- 
partment of medicine. “Psychotherapy” 
is the area more definitely descriptive of 
the volume’s orientation. 

K. B. C. 


The Buddha, The Prophet and The 
Christ. By F. H. Hilliard. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956, pp. xx + 
169. $3.00. 


This small book is one of the series on 
“Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West,” which has published Nichol- 
son’s Rumi: Poet and Mystic, Waley’s 
The Poetry and Career of Li Po, Conze’s 
Buddhist Meditation, etc. All these 
books, excellent as they are in many 
ways, suffer from the limitations of bre- 
vity. 

The present volume is divided into 
three main parts, the Buddha, the Pro- 
phet, and the Christ. The author has 
selected passages from the sacred scrip- 
tures of Buddhism. Islam and Christi- 
anity which “reflect the belief that the 
Founder of the religion was not simply a 
human being but was possessed of super- 
natural qua'ities and characteristics” (p. 
9g). In discussing the similarities among 
Buddhology, Prophetology and Christ- 
ology, the author finds Dibelius’ theory 
of a “law of biographical analogy” con- 
genial. In the words of Dibelius: 


At bottom is to be found a fixed 
idea of the life of a holy man: such 
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a man may neither be born nor die 
without the significance of the event 
being proclaimed from heaven. His 
future ca'ling is announced even in 
his youth, and in the same way his 
end throws its shadows in advance 

oe Many points of agreement 
between the Buddha-legends and the 


Jesus-legends, as well as between 
Christian Apostle—and_saint-legends 
arise, not from borrowing, but from 


analogy 
constantly 


this law of biographical 
leading to formulations 
renewed (p. 164). 


This small book is a handy intro- 
duction to the study of the “Founder of 
Retigion.” Readers who are interested in 
a typological treatment of this fascinat- 
ing subject are advised to consult G. Van 
der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Mani- 


festation (p. 650 ff.) and J. Wach, 
Sociology of Religion (p. 341 ff.). 
J. M. K. 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China 
and Israel. By H. H. Rowley. New 


York: Harper, 1956, pp. vi + 154. 
$2.75. 
This book is based on the author’s 


Louis H. 
tive Religion delivered in 


Jordan Lectures in Compara- 
1954 at the 
University of London. Dr. Rowley, 
whose scholarship in the field of the O'd 
Testament is widely acknowledged, shows 
keen insight in bringing together dynamic 
figures in the two civilizations, such as 
Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Hosea on the one hand and Confucius, 
Mencius and Mo-tzu on the other, and 
discussing their works under the headings 
of “The Prophet as Statesman,” “The 
Prophet as Reformer,” “The Prophet and 
the Golden Age,” “The Prophet and Wor- 
ship,” and “The Prophet and God.” 
While the author finds many similarities 
between the Hebrew prophets and the 
Chinese sages as statesmen and as re- 


formers, he finds basic differences be- 
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their attitudes 
worship and God. He says: 


tween them in 


toward 


It is not merely a question o 
setting of their times. It is a ques 
tion of the conception of worship, 
Some sunerficial points of similarity 
that may be found yield to a mor 
fundamental divergence on C.Oser ex- 
amination. The prophets of Israel 
desired to make the ritual of worship 
more meaningful, and not merely 
more correct. It was not propriety 
but the spirit that concerned them. 
And they wanted to carry the spirit 
from the shrine into life and to make 
the service of God in daily life 4 
part of the worship they soucht to 
promote (p. 120). 


the 


It is Rowley’s observation that to the ‘ 
Hebrew prophets God was unquestionably 
real and personal (p. 133) and that God 
was in final control of history (p. 135). 


‘The Chinese Sages also believed that 
God was active in history, indeed 
In calamities and rebellions, and in 
the punishment of evil deeds, they 
saw the evidence of His hand, thouzh 


in a more impersonal and_ remote 
way than the Israelite prophets (p. 
136). 


Throughout the book the author is 
fair both to the Hebrew prophets and the 
Chinese sages. Understandably, how- 
ever, his perspective is that of the Old 
Testament and not of Comparative Re 
ligion in spite of his avowed principle 
“not to give an outline of Chinese 
thought and teaching on the themes dealt 
with by the Hebrew prophets” (p. 20). 


‘ For instance, Rowley states: 


Neither in Confucius nor in Mencius 
. . . do we find a very rich or satis- 
fying doctrine of God. In \Mo-tzu, 
however, we find something far su- 
perior to either. His norma! term 
for God is Heaven, as theirs was, 
and for him Heaven was 
sonal and interested in men (p. 128). 


Such a simple, and misleading, equation 


of God and the Chinese concept of 
Heaven distorts the whole problem. 


Probably, the main contribution of this 
book is Rowley’ careful discussion of 
“The Nature of Prophecy” (Chap. L.). 
Too many scholars accept the view that 
the prophets of Israel are unique in the 
history of religion (p. 2). It is high 
time for scholars of different disciplines 
to explore jointly and independently the 
dificult but important problem of “pro- 
phecy,” following the imaginative insight 
of Dr. Rowley. 


Fast is East. By Peter Fingesten. 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956, pp. xviii + 
$3.00. 


This is a learned but confusing and 
misleading book. The author knows In- 
dian sacred literature, but his method of 
comparing the Hindu-Buddhist world- 
view with the Judeo-Christian world-view 
is highly debatable. 

The book is divided into two main 
parts. Part I deals with differences be- 
tween the Hindu and Western attitudes 
towards life. Part II attempts to compare 
the teaching of the New Testament with 
the ethical concepts of Buddhism and 
what Fingesten calls “Krishnaism.” The 
author undertakes a tedious comparison 
of “the canonical writings of Buddhism, 
the New Testament, and the doctrines of 
Krishna as contained in the Mahab- 
barata, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Pu- 
ranas” (p. 68). 

The author’s constant oversimplifi- 
cation of complex issues is disturbing. 
For instance, in comparing Christianity 
ant Buddhism, he says: 


One teaches Love, the other, non- 
ttachment. Christianity con- 
tains an element of optimism and 
hope; it promises peace and eternal 
life. Buddhism, in its rejection of 
of life. and its negation of the after- 
life, is more pessimistic (p. 107). 
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Again, in reference to Krishna, he says 
that “the true roles of Krishna are the 
and Prince of 


principles of darkness 


Death,” while Christ is “the epitome of 
(p. 127). 
Fingesten rightly 


love and peace” 


criticizes the con- 
temporary Hindu apologists, including 
Radhakrishnan, for being biased and 
sentimental about their heritage (p. 57). 
But, a similar charge can be made against 
him. In his own words: 


It emerges as an incontrovertible fact 
that in order to continue our progress 
we must look toward the West and 
not toward the East, for whenever 
European culture turned further 
away from its classical heritage it 
was at its lowest and most super- 
stitious level, and whenever the West 
returned to its c'assical sources cul- 
ture flourished, and reason, science, 
beauty and human dignity returned. 
(p. 166). 


It is disturbing to think that such muddy 
thinking can serve to confirm the pre- 
judices of some people. This reviewer 
feels that this book is an example how 
not to compare Christianity and other 


religions. 
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